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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECI-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT MUST 
BE DEDUCTED. IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Gothe, 
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DLLE. TITIENS, Mdlle. Guarducci, Signors Giuglini, 
Badiali, Vialetti, &c., &c. Mr. E. T. Smith respectfully informs the 
nobility, gentry, ad the public that the above artistes will commence their first 
Operatic and Concert Tour early in August, in Eugland, Ireland, and Scotland. 
Applications to be addressed to Drury Lane Theatre, London. 


WV ADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to announce 

that her new GUITAR SCHOOL is now ready for circulation, which may 
be had of her at her residence, 24, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, W.; or the 
publishers, Boosey aud Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ADAME RUDERSDORF, Miss Palmer, Mr. George 
Perren, Mr, Thomas, Herr Molique, and Signor Alberto Randegger, intend 
making their annual tour in the provinces during the months of Oct»ber and 
November. Letters respecting engagements to be addresscd immediately to 
Madame Rudersdorff, Park-villa, Finchley-road, St. Jonu’s-wood, London, N.W. 





HE NEW OPERAS.—MEYERBEER’S DINORAH, 
arranged for pianofrte by Nordmann, in three books, 53. eich. Duets, 6s. 
each, Verdi's VEPRES SICILIENNES, arranged for pianoforte by Nordmann, 
in three books, 5s. each. Duets 6s. each. Also arrangements of botii Operas by 
Ascher, Kuhe, Talexy, Richards, Oury, Laurent, and Nordmann. The songs in 
Italian and English. Sole publishers, Boosey and Sons, Holies-strect. 





RINLEY RICHARDS’'S NEW PIANOFORTE 
PIECES.—‘‘Ye Banks and Braes,” Scotch Mclody ; ‘‘ March of the Cameron 
Men,” Scotch Ballad; ‘‘The Harp that ones through Tara’s Halls;” Hunting 
Bong, ‘‘ Old Towler ;” &c.—Published by R. Millsand Sons, 140, New Bond-street. 


ONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. — Investment 
of Savings and Capital for all Classes The rate of Interest on completed 
Shares, and Shares paid « year iu advance aud upwards, is now five per cent. per 
annum. The rate of Luterest on Deposits has been raised from three to four per 
cent. peraunum. Prospectuses sent free. 
n CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices—33, Norfolk-street, Straud, W.C. 





| 8S. PRATTEN’S NEW PERFECTED FLUTE.— 

@ Mr. Pratten has much gratification in announcing that, afier much labour 
and study, he has succeeded in producing a flute which entircly realises his idea 
ofa ‘Perfect Flute.” The ho'es throughout the instrument, which are all the 
same s'ze and very large, are closed by means of keys, thus avoiding the extension 
of the fingers, By this means an immense amount of tone, and perfect equality, 
is obtainable; and the pe:former can produce the most rapid and yianissimo 
passages without endangering the intonation, and with the sume facility as upon 
the small-holed flute. 2. The fingering is the same as the old finte, at the same 
time the top octave possesses advantaces which facilitate the execution of passages 
hitherto considered almost insurmountable. 

, Mr. Pratten can be seen daily at his residence, 24, Holles-street, from 11 to 12 
o'clock, when he will be happy to explain the improvement in this superb 
instrument, 

Sole Manufacturers—Boosey and Sons, Holles-street. 





HYDRAULIC ORGAN & HARMONIUM 
BLOWER, &c. 
JOY’S PATENTS, 1856 & 1859. 


NAN be applied to blow the 

J) bellows of Organs and Harmoniums 
wherever water at a pressure can be obtained. 

For price and particulars of Organ Blower 
apply to CARRELL, MARSHALL, and CO., 
Sun Foundry, Leeds, solejauthorised makers 
and agents, or to DAVID JOY, Patentve, 
Leeds, 

Ditto of Harmonium Blower, apply to 
BOOSEY and SONS, Holles-street, London, 
sole agents, 


Organ Buiiders supplied onliberal terms. 








AUBERT SMITH’S CHINA IS CLOSED. 





[HE KEAN TESTIMONIAL. —Subscriptions for the 
_ Testimonial to be presented to CHARLES KEAN, Esq, F.S.A., will be 
received by the following Bankers:—Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, London; 
The Union Bank. Pall Mall; and Messrs Robarts, Curtis, and Co. ; also at Sams’, 
1, St. James-street ; Mitcheil’s, 33, Old Bond-strect; T. Cuappell’s, New Bond- 
street ; and Keith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside. 





RTICLED PUPIL.—The Organist at a watering-place, 

in the south of England wishes to take a resident Articled Pupil, who if 

possessing a good voice and able to lead the singing in a parochial service, will be 

received at merely the cost of his board, &c. It is es-ential that he belong to the 

Church of Eug!iand, and have good manners, and tolerible education. The 

advertiser is unmarried and would take the greatest care and interest in his 
dvancement. Address, ‘‘ Dignus,’’ care of Mr. Novello. 





a 
ERDI'S OPERA OF MACBETH.—The whole of the 
First Act of this Opera, now produced for the first time in this country 
(the remaining Three Acts be'ng in course of Rehearsal), is sung nigitly at the 
Vanterbury Hall Concerts. : 
The DELEPIERRE FAMILY of infant violinists appear twice every eveniug. 





Just Published, 
| LUETTES CLASSIQUES, selected from the works of 
the GREAT PIANOFORTE COMPOSES. No. 1 (Dussek', “IL past re 
alpigiano,” air varié, 3s. No. 2 (Sreibelt), **Papageno” (Zauberfléte), air varié, 
2s. 6d. No. 3 (Steibelt), ‘‘ Monostatos” (Zaubertiéte), air varié, 3s. (To be con- 
tinued), Dedicated by the publishers to Miss ArabellaGoddard. Lendon: Duncan 
Davison, 244, Regeut-street. 

‘Bluettes Classiques will be welcomed as among the best and most useful of 
those ‘revivals’ which the barrenness of the present time has rendered both 
necessary and acceptable.”—‘'The three numbers before us are comparatively easy 
teaching pieccs.”—Musical World. 


«“ (\H, TAKE ME TO THY HEART AGAIN,” Balfe’s 

New Song, sung with great success by Madame Bassano at her concert in 
St. James's Hall, is published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
where ‘I’m not in love, remember,” co:rposed by Balfe, is also published, price 


2s. 6d. 


i I INDLEY & DRAGONETTI.”"—No. 1. Gelebrities 
4 of the Philharmonic Orchestra. Arcangelo Corelli's aimired ‘Giga 
Allegro,” transcribed for piano by R. Andress. Price 2s 


EW SONG BY GOTTLIEB CRUWELL.— “One 
night as I did wander,” for voice, piano, finte, and violoncello, (or horn or 
violin instead of violoncello). Poetry by Burns; Music by G. A. Cruwell. De- 
dicated by permission to Miss Julia Ward. Price 4s. (Horn cr violin part, 6d. 
each. Published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street, London. 
N EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH.— 
Composed in honour of the marriage of the Princ. ss Royal with Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia, and which was played with such success at th, 
Crystal Palace, by four military bands, is published for the pianoforte, price 53., 
by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent-street. 
{eo ae iso EE ; 
“QWIFTER FAR THAN SUMMER’ FLIGHT,” by 
J. W. Davison, sung by Miss Palmer with great success at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, St. James’s Hall. This forms one of the set of Six Songs, 
entitled ‘‘ Vocal Illustrations of Shelley.” Price 2s. Also now ready, ** Beatrice’s 
Song” (from the Cenci), and ‘Rough wind that moanest loud,” (for a bass voice) 
from the same set. Cramer and Co., Regent-street. 
DBD r 
LANOFORTES.—DEWRANCE’S COMPENSATING 
PIANO may now be seen at the depot, 176, Great Dover-si reet, Borough, 
and at G. G. Eavestaft’s, 60, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. By the application 
of this principle a heavier string cau be used, the result of which is, that the full 
power of a grand is obtained from a cottage instrument, at the same time the 
wires and the frame on which they are strung expand and contract with change 
of temperature equally and together, so tliat the necessity for frequent tuning, as 
in the ordinary instrument, is entirely obviated. For fulness and roundness ot 
tone, with extraordinary powers of modulation, these instruments are quite un- 
equalled, at the same time the price is no higher than that of an ordinary piano. 
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UNDER THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF — 
HER MOST GRACIOUS set 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE Ni , “ 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESSES AND PRINCES OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY, 
The Most Worshipful the Grand Master of Ireland, 
His Grace the DUKE of LEINSTER, 
And Several other Distinguished Freemasons ; 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the 
EARL of erage and Orit 
The LORD BISHOP O AN iISTER, 
The Right Worshipful the MAYOR OF MANCHESTER, 
IVIE MACKIE, Esa. 
His Worship the Mayor of Salford, W. HARVEY, Esq. 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSELEY, Bart., Director of Music at the 
University of Oxford. = 2 
And many of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, and distinguished Families of the Empire. 


DR. MARK’S 
NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


GREAT 
Organised in 1848, and developed at 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER, 

Established by him expressly as a Great National Institution to facilitate the En- 

couragement and Promotion of 

NATIVE MUSICAL TALENT, 

AND THE 
GENERAL ADVANCEMENT OF MUSIC AMONG THE RISING 
GENERATION, 7 

Upon his new and effective system, also asa Normat ScHOOL for the training of 

masters to conduct ConseRVATOIRES OF Music to be established throughout the 

United Kingdom, for Lirrte CurLtpren, the whole comprising an entirely new 

scheme of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
By blending music with general instruction, so that the study of music shall 
become a branch of education in the humblest of schools of this country. | 
To illustrate and to rouse an interest in every town and city for these institu- 
tions, Dr. Mark travels with a number of his pupils occasionally through the 
country—giving lectures, and introducing bis highly approved and pleasing 
Musical Entertainment, entitled 
DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN, 

Who number upwards of Thirty Instrumentalists, and a most Efficient Chorus, the 
whole forming a most unique and complete Juvenile Orchestra, composed of 
LITTLE ENGLISH, IRISH. SCOTCH AND WELCH BOYS, FROM FIVE TO 
SIXTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 

Who play Operatic Selections, Solos, Marches, Quadrilles, Galops, &c., and sing 
Songs and Choruses ir a most effective manner, and to whom Dr, Mark gives a 
gratuitous General and Musical Education. 

APPOINTMENTS OF MASTERS AND ARRANGEMENTS OF CLASSES IN 

THE ABOVE INSTITUTION. 

Principal of the Royal College of Music; Director, 

Composer, and Conductor; Lecturer to both Pri- 

vate and Public, Theoretical and Practical Instru- 

mental and Vocal Classes... sa - os 
Master of the General Educational Department: 


Dr. Mark. 


Mr. PowE.Lu 
and Two 
Assistant Teachers, 


Writing, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, Dictation, 

History, Geography, Practical Geometry, and Book- 

keeping oo ee oe oe oe oe ee 

PRACTICAL ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 

Organ and Orchestral Class es oe a Mr. BAKER. 

+ % { Herr Simers. 
Pianoforte ee oe oe °°’ Mr. Ecper. 

{ Mons Rocier, 
*°. Mr. BEARD. 

{ Moos. VIEUXTEMPs, 
** (Mr. T. Donovan, 
Mr, Moroan, 


Violin .. ee oe ee ve 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Viola 
Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, and Clarionet .. ° oe 

7 ae Mr. H. Russett. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ** 1 Mr. H. Donovaw. 


Concertina (German and English) «+ Mr. Evper. . 
Messrs. Powe. and 
sii ELDER, 
Little Boys admitted as Private Boarders at Ten Guineas per Quarter. 
Terms for Young Gentlemen to become Masters of Conservatoires of Music, 
Twenty-five Guineas, 
who will receive appointments as soon as competent. 

Dr. Mark has also made provision for the Orphans of the Musical Profession 
possessing musical talent, who will find the above institution a happy home, and 
receive a most effective general and musical education, board, and clothing, free 
of all expense. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for five years by paying 
@ moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses oT instreament and books. 

Twelve appointments ready for Masters. 
apply direct to the Royal Coltege of Music, Bridge-strect, 


Vocal Classes .. eo oe 


For Prospectuses, 
Manchester, 
Dr. Marx is also open to Engagements with his Little Men. 


Dr. MARK begs to invite the Parents and Friends, and all those interested in 
his Enterprise and in the Education of the Youths of this country, to visit his 
establishment. Visiting hours:—From Nine to Eleven, a.m, Wevardars and 
Sundays excepted. 





VERDIS NEW OPERA, 


LES VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


Produced with great success at the Royal Italian Opera, 


Drury Lane, on Wednesday last, 


NOW READY. 


THE FAVOURITE AIRS, arranged for the Pianoforte 
in Three Books. 5s. each. 


THE SAME AS DUETS, in Three Books. 6s. each. 





ALSO 
ARRANGEMENTS OF 


LES VEPRES SICILINNNES 
BY 

KUHE, OURY, 
LE CARPENTIER, 


ASCHER, 
CROISEZ, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


NORDMANN AND LAURENT. 





THE SONGS 


ARE PUBLISHED WITH 


ENCLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS. 





THE COMPLETE /OPERA, 
For Voice, 20s. For Pianoforte, 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLET MUSIC, 
Complete, 5% 





BOOSEY & SONS, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 
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REVIEWS. 


“ Bradford Musical Festival,” 1859, in aid of the funds of 
the Bradford Infirmary and Dispensary. (Blackburn— 
Bradford). Under the above title a little octavo pamphlet 
of some twenty pages, in rather close type, is already circu- 
lating, for a purpose which we shall allow the author to 
explain in his own language :— 

“With a view to spread as much information as possible respecting 
the music to be performed at this Festival, the committee have issued 
the following brief synopsis, containing notices, historical, descriptive 
and critical, of the principal works included in the Programme, in the 
hope that the information here furnished may afford a greater degree of 
enjoyment to those who may listen to the various performances.” 

“ A greater degree of enjoyment”? Never mind, provided 
the “information” which is to afford it be worth having. 
Could we premise as much of the pamphlet under notice we 
should be glad; but unfortunately this is impossible. We 
have read few productions of its class which, under a sustained 
air of flippancy, communicated so very little. Our only 
reason for noticing such a performance, is to warn amateurs 
who may attend the Bradford Festival, against putting any 
trust in it. Where the author leaves the domain of truism 
and common-place—where he tells us anything on his own 
account—he is simply absurd. 

“What degree of enjoyment,” what “ information” can be 
derived from a quantity of unmeaning paradoxes? Surely 
none ; and yet whenever we find a new proposition, an unhack- 
nied definition, in this pamphlet, it is either a paradox, or an 
absolute falsification of facts. The long rigmarole about 
Mendelssohn and S¢. Pawl is worthy of Dr. Zopff, or the 
most abject member of the Davidsbiindler, and contributor 
to the Newe Zeitschrift. Here alone, however, is our author 
at all amusing, while not a bit more instructive than else- 
where—which leads us to suspect that neither the manner 
nor the matter of his lucubrations is his own. Affecting 
great sympathy and not a little admiration for Mendelssohn, 
there continually peeps out the hypocritical cloven foot which 
shows that the author would be much more inclined to kick 
than to caress him. First take some of the verbose twaddle 
which modern Germans, not Jews themselves, are accustomed 
to pour forth with reference to Jewish composers :— 

“All Hebrew composers are either artists in the abstract, without 
refereuce to any particular soil or clime—church and ceremony—song 
and dance—language and literature; or they are eclectics—pickers and 
choosers of this and that, at all times and in all places. They stand at 
the true point of originality, for as to music they have none—within 
and without all is a blank, But no one is more bound by a rule, more 
goverved by precedent than Mr. Disraeli’s pure Caucasian, and he is 
ever in a decided predisposition to look out for the best of everything, 
and if possible to make the best of everything his own.” 

Were it not waste of ink to reply to such rubbish, we 
might ask the precise meaning of the sentence beginning, 
“ They stand at the true point of originality.” The italics 
are by the author, who thinking, no doubt, he has said some- 
thing very profound, then displays it in exceptional type, as 
4 help to the intelligence of the reader. Unhappily they do 
not mend the matter. 

The Jewish, or anti-Jewish proposition, or paradox, laid 
down, it is worked out in the usual manner—“ Joachim 
Rossini is at the head of all Jew originators.” « At 
the head of Jew eclectics stands Jacob Meyerbeer.” 

The second Jew eclectic is Jacob Louis Mendelssohn.” Dr. 
Marx (at whose oratorio poor Mendelssohn once laughed, in 
spite of himself—and hine ile me ; hence the com- 
paratively small part he is made to play in the Doctor's 


occasionally ingenious, oftener impertinent, writings,)—Dr. 
Marx, we repeat, could not have done it better. There is a 
great Jew originator ; there are two great Jew thieves ; and 
Mendelssohn was not only not the originator, but only the 
second best of the thieves. The gentle pat-on-the-head which 
follows, insinuating that in heart he was first both an origi- 
nator and thief (eclectic), may deceive simple persons, like 
Mr. , and induce them to follow at a distance in the 
same track; but the true meaning is that Mendelssohn, with 
a mind to attempt great things, was in reality impotent to 
accomplish them. 

Take a sentence or two in confirmation :—*“As a com- 
poser, Mendelssohn never sought to be profound.” This is 
intended to convey that he never was “profound.” Again, 
with respect to St, Paul :— 

“Take it all in all—it is so truthful &c., that we 
stand amazed at the earnest intrepidity of the young Jew Christian, 
who so courageously presented himself before the English people with 
such a truly religious drama for their acceptation. GERMANY WOULD 
NOT HAVE IT—France would not have it—there was only England to 
trust to—so the composer cast his bread upon the waters, and sold his 
music and its mission to a London publisher for five and thirty pounds !” 

Passing over the gross inaccuracies contained in the above 
citation (which again encourages the belief that our author 
has not written from himself, but clumsily prigged from one 
of the most insane of the German esthetics*), we the more 
easily get at its venom, “ France would not have it,” is but 
a quibble ; for even the writer himself must be aware that 
the oratorio, from Handel to our own time, is almost unknown 
to France. “Germany would not have it,” however, combined 
with England’s readiness to swallow what Germany had 
rejected, contains the gist of the writer's argument, which, 
as we shall see, involves nothing but the most unprincipled 
disparagement of the very great man who once laughed, in 
spite of himself, at a very small oratorio. Germany is of 
course to represent the most musical ; England, the least 
musical, of countries ; and here is an oratorio which Germany 
declines to acknowledge, which “had taken a long time to 
perfect, and no doubt had passed through the hands and 
supervision of an able and experienced master,” and yet 
“stands far before” Elijah :— 

The oratorio of St. Paul is Mendelssohn’s best work, and stands far 
before the Elijah, with the exception of its overture,t in real power 
and noble workmanship. He thought more of himself and less of the 
public—he was not then engaged by a Birmingham committee—and 
wrote in a freer, higher, and more independent and sustained frame of 
mind.” 

A capital knock-down blow! Germany would not have St. 
Paul; Mendelssohn did not compose it without assistance 
from an experienced supervisor (!) ; and yet it is a finer com- 
position than Elijah (killing two prophets by the way— 
Paulus and Elias—with one stone). Happily the healthy 
thinking musical mind of England, which regards Elijah in 
its true light, as the oratorio ranking nearest the great 
masterpieces of Handel, will be inclined to look upon the 
author of the sentences we have quoted either as an extremely 
silly critic, or an extremely crooked Jesuit. Nor do we 
think that our readers will care to penetrate further into 
such a morass of stupidity and sophistry. Let us then— 








* Who does not know that S¢. Paul, instead of being first brought 
out in England, was produced at the Rhenish Festival, held in the year 
1836, at Diisseldorf? Who does not know that it was triumphantly 
successful—and that, therefore, Germany would have it? About the 
“£35” Mr. Novello may be consulted. 

+ Another back-hand thrust at a grand and perfect work—the 





| overture to St, Paul. 
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passing over an appreciation of Signor Verdi that borders on 
the ludicrous—conclude with a choice tid-bit dpropos of the 
Stabat Mater of Rossini :— 

“As abstract music, the Stabat Mater takes its place with the 
Passione of Bach, and, as an effort of the human mind dealing with 
sounds in the loveliest of definite forms, the Stabat Mater is unapproach- 
able, unrivalled, and altogether exquisite and enchanting ;” 

Which, it will be perceived, terminates with an anticlimax. 
Reader, don’t buy the Bradford pamphlet—or, at any rate, 
don’t look at it as anything more serious than a very dull 
joke. 








IMPERIAL COURT OF PARIS—Szconp CHAMBER. 
President, M. Eveine Lamy.—Sittings of the 26th and 27th July. 

A Frenchman admitted to enjoy civil rights in England.—( ertificate of admis- 

sion.—Oath of allegiance.—Their influence on his quality as a Frenchman. 

A Frenchman who has o}tained from the Euglish Ministry, conformably 
to the Act of 1844, a certificate conferring on him the privilege of 
civil rights in the United Kinedom, and has, subsequently, taken 
the cath of allegiance to the Queen of England, does not, on that 
acc.unt, become an English citizen ; consequently, he does not lose 
his quality of Frenchmau.—( Art. 17 of the Code Napoiéor). 

M. JULLIEN, a Frenchman by birth, after gaining, at Paris, great 
notoriety as an orchestral conductor and composer, settled in London, 
where he directed successively Drury Lane Theatre, the Surrey Garden 
Concerts, and several other musical enterprises of the same description. 

In 1852, not being able, as a foreigner, to prosecute in the English 
Courts, the »piraters of his musical works, he solicited and obtained 
from the Secretary of State of the Queen of England, a certificate, in 
virtue of which Le was allowed to enjoy all the rights appertaining to a 
native English subject, except that of being able to be a Member of 
Parliament or of the Privy Council of Her Majesty, the Queen. 

This certificate included, also, a final clause, to the effect that, beyond 
the territories of the United Kingdom, ke should enjoy none of the 
rights of an English subject. 

After remaining in London till the end of 1858, M. Jullien returned 
to France, and, on the 2nd May, 1859, was arrested and confined in 
the debtors prison at Clichy, as a foreigner, that is to say, provision- 
ally, at the prayer of M. John Delapierre, banker (banguier-changeur), 
of Paris, holder of a bill of exchange that Jullien had signed in London, 
for the benefit of Mr. Chappell, his lawyer. 

The very day after his arrest, M. Jullien deposited his schedule with 
the Tribunal de Commerce de la Seine, and, on the 6th May, was 
declared bankrupt. He immediately sent in a request for pro- 
tection and discharge from arrest, while, on the other hand, Delapierre, 
oppesing the decree of the Court, which had issued the fiat of bank- 
ruptcy, demanded of the Tribunal the annulment of the fiat, main- 
taining that M, Jullien had had himself naturalised as an Englishman, 
that he had not had any commercial transactions in France, and that, 
therefore, he had no right to enjoy the benefit of the bankruptcy laws. 

On the 22nd June, 1859, the following decision was pronounced by 
the Zribunal de Commerce: 

“Whereas it has been established by a regular certificate, bearing 
date the 10th January, 1852, that Jullien was invested with all the 
rights and privileges of a naturally born British subject, under the 
reservations contained in the Act passed in the Session of Parliament 
of the year 1844, and entitled: An Act relating to Foreigners ; whereas 
it is established that the aforesaid Jullien took, within the period 
prescribed by law, the oaths of allegiance and submission to Her 
Majesty the Queen ; that he is, therefore, a naturalised Englishman, a 
fact, moreover, corroborated by the declarations of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador and Consul at Paris ; 

- Whereas it results, from the foregoing, that Jullien has lost, in 
conformity with the Art. 17 of the Code Civil, his quality of French- 
man, and that, in the absence of all proof of his having had commercial 
dealings in France, he cannot be admitted to the benefit of the bank- 
ruptcy laws; there is ground, therefore, agreeably to the prayer of 
Delapierre, to revoke the fiat of bankruptcy of the 6th May, 1859, 
and to refuse Jullien’s petition to be released from arrest, etc. 

ni The Court declares null and void the decision of the 6th May last. 

The Court sees no reason for acceding to Jullien’s petition for 
protection, etc.” 

M. Jullien appealed against the judgment. 

_ In Court, M. O. Salvetat, M. Juilien’s counsel, after contesting the 
right of Delapierre to be considered the bond fide holder of the bill of 
exchange (apres avoir contesté au Sieur Delapierre la qualité de tiers- 
porteur sérieux de la lettre de change) signed by his client, showed that, 
not being personally a creditor of Jullien, Delapierre had no right to 





oppose the bankruptcy, and maintained that Jullien had never been 
naturalised an Englishman. 

The certificate of the Secretary of State, said the learned counsel, does 
not confer, on him who obtains it, naturalisation ; it has, and can have, 
no other effect than to admit him to the enjoyment of certain civil rights 
refused, in England, to foreigners. 

It is, in fact, a principle of legislation in that country, that the legis. 
lative body alone possesses the right and power of making any one an 
English citizen, and transforming a foreigner into a native born subject 
of Great Britain. 

An Act of Parliament, therefore, can alone confer letters of naturali- 
sation, and all concessions of rights emanating from any authority save 
that of Parliament must be considered as incompetent to confer 
naturalisation. 

It was in virtue of these principles that the Court of Appeal, having 
to decide whether the denization granted to a Frenchman caused him 
to lose his quality as such, ruled that, emanating from mere Royal 
Letters, and not from an Act of Parliament, it could not be equivalent 
to naturalisation, nor deprive him to whom it was awarded of his quality 
as a Frenchman (judgments of the 19th January, 1819, and of the 29th 
August, 1822). 

Now, it was not from Parliament, but from the Secretary of State, 
that the certificate awarded to M. Jullien, in 1852, emanated; from 
this very circumstance it could not have the effect of naturalising him 
an Englishman, 

This is the more true, because the certificate is, in reality, only a 
new form of denization. 

Introduced into the English law by a statute of the 7th and 8th 
Victoria, that is to say by a law of 1844, this formality, borrowed from 
the administrative custom of Ireland, had no other object but that of 
rendering more expeditious and less expensive the admission of a 
foreigner to the enjoyment of civil rights in England. 

The statute 7th and 8th Victoria has by no means in view the crea- 
tion of a new method of naturalisation. 

The word “naturalization” is not to be found in it once; clause 7 


‘authorises every foreigner to request admission to the enjoyment of 


some of the rights of a native British subject. Clause 6 gives the 
Secretary of State absolute power to limit, according to his own dis- 
cretion, the extent of the rights he grants, so that, if it could possibly 
be true that the certificate confers naturalisation, the nature and extent 
of that naturalisation would vary without limit at the ministerial 
pleasure. 

Lastly, from the very fact that the final clause of the certificate 
granted to M. Jullien deprives him of all the rights of an English 
subject, the instant he is out of the territory of the United Kingdom, 
it certainly did not confer naturalisation on him, for, if once a na- 
turalised English subject, he would have enjoyed in all places and at 
all times an irrevocable right to English protection. It is in this 
spirit that the question has been decided by three opinions, emanating 
respectively from Lord John Russell, the present English Foreign 
Minister, from Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul at Paris, and lastly, from 
Sir James Stephen, barrister-at-law, professor of English legislative 
jurisprudence in London, and the present continuer of Blackstone. 

In explanation of the oath exacted from every foreigner to whom a 
certificate is granted, the learned counsel said that, in England, in 
exchange for the protection he receives from the sovereign, every 
foreigner owes him allegiance ; that, if he does not, as was formerly the 
case, take the oath of allegiance the day he sets foot on English soil, 
the law considers him to have taken it, punishing him for violating it, 
if he commits a crime; this oath, however, contains nothing incom- 
patible with the duties the foreigner stiil owes his native land, and is 
80 little calculated to cause a man to lose his quality as a Frenchman, 
that persons made denizens (denizés) were equally obliged to take it, 
without, for that, abdicating their nationality. p . 

M. Jullien, therefore, is etill a Frenchman, and, as such, is entitled 
to benefit by the bankruptcy laws; he would have a right to do so, even 
were he an Englishman, because he has been engaged in numerous 
commercial transactions in France. : 

Without speaking of the enterprises he conducted before leaving 
France, it is certain that, in 1855, M. Jullien was arrested when in the 
actual transaction of his business; he was negociating with the proprie- 
tors of various concert-rooms, concerning the starting of speculations 
of this kind, and was trying to arrange, with the famous tenor, 
Tamberlik, the terms of a tour in the principal towns of France, as 18 
proved by the following letter, written from St. Petersburgh, by the 
eminent artist to Madame Jullien : 

“My dear Madam,—Let us talk business, The sum of 100,000 francs 
is very nice (me sourit) ; I should prefer, however, its not being such a 
round one, but more positive and sure. Certainly, a journey through 
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the first towns of Franco, with a C sharp in one’s portmanteau, might 
bring in a great deal. But there is always a but, and for us artists, it 
is always better there should be always a victim, If things go well, all 
the better for the victim. If things go ill, all the worse for him. 
money success sometimes does not depend on the artistic success. Such 
ig my moral, “ Believe me, etc. 

“E. TAMBERLIK.” 

Thus, to sum up, said the learned counsel, M. Jullien has not been 
naturalised an Englishman, and, even had he been so naturalised, he 
has had business transactions in France, and, therefore, ought to be 
admitted in France to the benefit of the bankruptcy laws. 

M. Picard, counsel for M. John Delapierre, replied as follows : 

That his client, having given Mr. Chappell the value of the bill of 
exchange, was the legitimate and real holder ; 

That, at the time of his arrest, M. Jullien, being, in consequence, 
brought before the President of the Tribunal Civil, did not appeal to 
his character of a Frenchman ; 

That the certificate granted him constituted an act of real natural- 
jsation, and was thus characterised by the English Ambassador at Paris, 
as well as by the Consul of Her Britannic Majesty ; 

That, if it did not confer on the grantee the same naturalisation 
as that which results from an act of Parliament, it places him, at the 
very least, in a mixed state, which is not that of denization, and enables 
him to enjoy all the rights of an English subject ; 

That the oath of allegiance imposes on the foreigner who takes it 
duties irreconcilable with those he would preserve towards his native 
country, if he were not really denaturalised ; 

That the opinion of English jurists, who consider the certificate 
merely as a new form of denization, cannot cause us to forget the 
points of profound difference distinguishing these two formalities, 
points of difference among which there is a characteristic one, namely, 
that a foreign woman married to a man who has been made a denizen 
(denizé), remains a foreigner, while, if she marries a foreigner, 
naturalized by certificate, she is naturalized like him ; 

Lastly, in explanation of the final clause of the certificate, accorded 
to M. Jullien, the learned counsel said that the only advantages of 
which the bearer of a certificate would be deprived beyond the limits of 
the United Kingdom, consisted in the benefit of the treaties concluded 
by England with foreign countries, a benefit exclusively reserved to 
native born subjects, who, from the mere fact of their birth, have no 
interest at variance with the interests of their native land. 

The Attorney-General Moreau argued for the illegality of the 
proceedings on the following grounds :— 

The Art. 17 of the Code Napoléon, which says that a Frenchman 
loses his quality as such, as the result of an act of naturalisation in a 
Joreign country, is directed against a person who has repudiated his 
nationality by adopting a foreign nationality ; it supposes him to have 
acquired the quality of a citizen of a foreign state, and to have divested 
himself, as far as lay in his power, of that of a French citizen. 

When, tierefore, the question is raised as to whether a Frenchman 
has, or has not, lost his nationality, from the fact of his having been 
naturalised abroad, we must not look to the sense the word “ naturali- 
sation” possesses in a foreign country, but to that which it enjoys in 
our own laws, 

Now, by the note of the Council of State, of the 17th May, 1823, 
naturalisation, in France, is that act which confers on anyone the 
quality of a French citizen; whence it foliows that naturalisation 
abroad must be that act which confers the quality of citizen of a foreign 
country, in order that it may be considered capable of causing anyone 
to lose his quality of a Frenchman. 

Now, does the act on which Jullien is opposed, as having resulted in 
conferring on him English nationality, really possess this character ? 
The whole trial turns on this point. 

You know the tenor of the certificate delivered to Jullien on the 10th 
January, 1852, by the Minister of State, and which sets forth that, by 
virtue of the powers conferred on him by the statute of 1844, he grants 
Jullien all the rights of a native Englishman, with the exception of 

olitical rights, and on condition that he cannot claim, beyond the 
imits of the United Kingdom, the rights thus accorded him. 

Then again, the Act of Parliament of the 6th August, 1844, sets 
forth, in clause 6, that every foreigner may solicit permission to enjoy 
some of the rights of an English subject, which rights may be granted 
him, after due verification of his papers, with the exception of political 
rights, and any others it may please the Secretary of State to except in 
the certificate. 

It is to be remarked that the statute does not say that the effects of 
the certificate will be to naturalise the grantee, or confer on him the 
quality of an English citizen; the word “ naturalisation” is not em- 
ployed once in the statute, and what the latter expresses is simply that 





the foreigner shall enjoy the rights and privileges of an English subject 
born in the kingdom, with certain exceptions. 

The analogy between this enactment of the English statute and that 
of Art. 13 of our Code is striking: both establish a kind of assimilation 
of the foreigner and the native (régnicole), as far as concerns the rights 
enjoyed by the latter, but without producing any change in the 
nationality of the foreigner. 

We must, therefore, remark, with the honorable and eminent jurist, 
Sir James Stephen, whose opinion has been read in court, that as the 
word “naturalisation” is not to be found in the text of the statute, 
and as this text does not say the certificate confers the quality of 
Englishman, the sole effect of the certificate must be to grant a 
foreigner the enjoyment of civil rights in England, but by no means to 
confer on him the quality which would render the said enjoyment 
itself a right. 

But if the text of the statute of 1844 is opposed to the possibility of 
our considering the certificate as conferring naturalization, the character 
of the certificate itself is still more opposed to it. This deed emanates 
from the will of the minister, It is delivered by an agent of the 
executive, who decides sovereignly, and as he thinks fit. 

Now there is in this something absolutely incompatible with the 
effect which some persons would attribute to this certificute, namely, 
the effect of naturalising the individual to whom it is accorded. 

In England there exists an old tradition, an ancient prerogative of 
the Parliamentary body, by virtue of which the latter alone has the 
right to create a citizen. 

The existence of this prerogative was judicially established in France, 
as far back as the 8th August, 1647, by the Parliament of Normandy, 
who decided that an individual named Bazire, although he had re- 
ceived letters of denization from the King of England, Charles I., had 
not lost his quality of Frenchman, because the letters had not been 
passed by the English Parliament, without which formality no one can 
-ecome an English subject. 

The saine principle was confirmed by two decisions of the Court of 
Appeal (19th January, 1819, and 22nd August, 1822), and by a decision 
of the Cour de Paris of the 17th July, 1820. 

This ancient tradition and this privilege of the Parliamentary body 
have not ceased to exist. The statute of 1844 has not robbed that body 
of its ancient prerogative of alone conferring on any one the quality 
of an English citizen. 

At the present day, as in former times, the ministerial authority 
extends no further than to the power of conferring the enjoyment of 
those rights which result from the quality in question; as to the 
power of granting this quality itself, the executive, which is more sub- 
ordinate to Parliament in England than in any other country in 
Europe, does not possess it. 

If, now, we examine in detail what was granted to Jullien by the 
Secretary of State, we shall perceive still more clearly that its object 
was not naturalisation. 

You have seen that the statute of 1844, after excepting honorary 
rights from those which may be granted by the Secretary of State, 
gives the latter the power of making, in the conferring of rights, such 
exceptions as he may judge advisable; without doubt, the fact of being 
deprived of political rights does not prove that a foreigner provided 
with a certificate is not naturalised. The ordonance of 1814 places the 
same restriction on naturalisation in France. ’ 

But the enactment by the statute that the Secretary of State is at 
liberty to except whatever rights he may thiuk proper, is absolutely 
contrary to the character of naturalisation. ; 

Naturalisation, we repeat, is nationality conferred on a foreigner ; 
now there is no nationality in any case where the rights it pre- 
supposes necessary, and which form an essential part of it, may be 
absent. 

To suppose nationality may be conferred by a deed in which 
the minister has a right to introduce whatever restrictions he pleases, 
is something completely inadmissible. : 

But this is not all: the Court knows that, in the certificate deli- 
yered to Jullien, the minister expressly declared that, beyond the 
territories of the United Kingdom, Jullien could not claim any of the 
rights of an English subject. Well! this is the clause which contains 
the most evident negation of the quality of an English citizen in the 
person of the foreigner pcssessing the certificate. ‘ 

It is not, I must observe, merely in a commercial point of view, that 
this restriction is inserted in the deed, put in as evidence against 
Jullien ; the restriction is general, and applies to all the rights of an 
English subject when abroad. ; 

Now, if by the mere fact of his leaving England, the foreigner loses 
the benefit of the certificate, can it be said the latter has naturalised 
him, or made him an English citizen? No! from the very circum- 
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stance that, when abroad, the possessor of the} certificate is stript of all 
the rights conferred on him by it; from the very circumstance of his not 
enjoying them in the English colonies, and of the effect of the certifi- 
cate being limited to the territory of the United Kingdom, from this 
very circumstance it is plain there has been no naturalisation, and that 
the foreigner has not become an English citizen. 

Had he done so, he would have carried everywhere with him his 
rights as such ; everywhere would the protection of his native land 
have accompanied him, and everywhere, as Lord Palmerston said in 
the House of Commons, would he have possessed the right of claiming 
that protection, by the simple invocation of his nationality: Civis sum 
Romanus. 

But there is a great difference between sucha state of things and the 
position, accorded by the statute of 1844, to a foreigner possessing 
a certificate, and we have a right to conclude that he is still a foreigner, 
and does not become an English citizen. 

But there is the oath of allegiance. Is that act of fealty and homage 
paid by the subject to the sovereign compatible, when taken by a 
foreigner, with the preservation of his nationality ? 

Allegiance is, without a doubt, the bond uniting the subject to the 
sovereign, in return for the protection accorded by the sovereign to the 
subject. 

But, in England, there are two kinds of allegiance ; the one natural 
and perpetual, due at all times, and in all places, from anyone born on 
English soil, and of whom it may be said: nemo potest exuere patriam. 

There is, however, another kind of allegiance, local and temporary, 
owing from everyone who resides upon English soil, and consequently 
by a foreigner. This kind terminates with the sojourn of the latter 
on the territory of Great Britain, and, as the oath does not create but 
establish the allegiance, it is evident the act of taking it by a foreigner 
in no way changes his position, and that, owing the allegiance before 
taking the oath, he will simply owe it all the same after taking the 
oath, and may free himself from it by leaving England. 

Thus, when, in the land of exile, the illustrious sovereign who 
governs us offered the cause of order a brilliant mark of sympathy by 
accepting the insignia of a constable, and taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Queen of England, he did not abdicate hia nationality ; by con- 
tributing his share to the authority that protected public tranquillity in 
the country whose hospitality he was enjoying, he was already con- 
stituting himself the adversary of that demogogy, from which he was 
subsequently destined to deliver his country ; he remained a French- 
man, and did not give up any one of those rights which he has since 
employed for the welfare and the grandeur of France. 

You have, moreover, been told that the denizen, also, was bound to 
take the oath of allegiance, but it was never pretended this oath was 
enough to make him lose his nationality. 

It strikes us, therefore, that the certificate delivered to Jullien can 
not have had the effect of making him a naturalized Englishman, but 
that he has remained as much a Frenchman after obtaining it as he 
was previously, and that the judges of the inferior court were worng in 
declaring him incapable of enjoying in France the benefit of the 
bankruptcy laws, when, a Frenchman and a trader, he found it 
necessary to stop payment, 

For these reasons we consider the decision of the judges of the 
lower court should be reversed. 

Conformably with this conclusion, the following was the judgment 
of the court :— 

“The Court : 

“Considering that naturalisation, when intended to give a foreigner 
a native country (patrie) in exchange for the one he renounces, is an 
act which makes him in every particular, and irrevocably, in a civil 
point of view, a citizen of the country by which he has petitioned to 
be adopted ; that the effects of this act follow the person naturalised 
everywhere, both with regard to the duties his new quality imposes on 
him and the rights it confers; 

“Considering that, in England, naturalisation thus comprehensive 
can follow only an act of Parliament, and that thus it cannot be con- 
founded with the mixed position conferred on a foreigner there from 
the concession of a certificate in conformity with the statute of 1844, by 
one of the Queen’s Secretaries of State ; 

“That, independently of the fact, that neituer the title nor the text 
contains a single word directly referring to naturalisation, this statute, 
uniquely intended to ameliorate the position of foreigners in England, 
to extend the rights they formerly obtained by denization, and to 
simplify the acquirement of the latter, does not make a foreigner an 
English citizen ; that, in fact, such a certificate may, at the pleasure of 
the minister, accord only a portion of the civil rights enjoyed by 
natives; that, even were they all conceded, the certificate is revocable; 
that, finally, the foreigner to whom it is given, cannot, as is proved by 





that delivered to Jullien, avail himself of the rights of an English 
citizen, not only in foreign countries, but not even in the English pos- 
sessions other than the territory of the United Kingdom ; 

“Considering, therefore, that, like denization, this certificate, how- 
ever comprehensive it may be in its terms, does not confer complete 
naturalisation, according to the spirit of the Art. 17 of the Code 
Napoléon, sufficient to deprive of his nationality the foreigner who has 
solicited it for the requirements of his business or any temporary 
cause ; 

“That a contrary interpretation applied to the facts of the case 
would place a foreigner in the abnormal position of having lost his 
quality of a Frenchman without acquiring that of an English citizen, 
that is ° say, the abnormal position of having no country of his own 

atrie) ; 

* Considering, also, that the act of taking the oath by Jullien cannot 
justify the claims of the appellee, because, accor ing to its wording, 
this oath, which is indispensable for obtaining the certificate in question, 
cannot be regarded as an act of absolute subjection, but as a simple 
measure of police and internal surety, solely and wholly relating to the 
maintenance of the succession to the throne of England ; 

“That, from what precedes, it results that Jullien has not ceased to 
be a Frenchman; that he was wrongfully arrested provisionally as a 
foreigner, and that, having stopt — in France, where he has 
engaged in commercial transactions, he was legally declared bankrupt 
by the judgment of the 6th May, 1859; 

“ Considering, lastly, that Jullien is in the position provided for by 
Art. 472 of the Code de Commerce ; 

“ Reverses ; 

“ Declares void the provisional arrest ; 

* Nonsuits John Delapierre, in his opposition to the fiat of bank- 
ruptcy of the 6th May, 1859; 

“Orders that that judgment shall continue to be acted up to; 
accords the appellant temporary protection; orders his immediate 
discharge from confinement, etc.” 


THE LAST OF VAUXHALL. 


On the 7th of June, 1782, Vauxhall Gardens were opened with a 
ridotto al fresco. The ceremonial was honoured by the presence of 
Frederick Prince of Walea, and the distinguished company were masked 
and wore dominoes and lawyers’ gowns. The admission fee was fixed 
at one guinea, and 400 persons assembled in the gardens. Order was 
kept by 100 Foot Guards, who were posted round the grounds and 
gave an imposing air to the scene. On the 25th of July, 1859, Vauxhall 
Gardens were closed for ever, with an al fresco féte. Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales was not present, and the company aasembled wore 
the costumes of every-day life. The admission fee was on a humble 
scale, being fixed at 1s., and 15,000 persons assembled in the gardens, 
A rather successful attempt to keep order was made by numerous 
policemen posted in various parts of the grounds, and if their preseuce 
did not add to the brilliancy of the scene, it at least imparted a feeling 
of security to the more decently behaved amongst the spectators. 
The alpha and the omega of Vauxhall may be likened to France just 
before and during the first revolution. Its opening was marked by royal 
dignity ; exclusiveness was its characteristic; there was no vulgar herd 
admitted, and the Foot Guards formed, as it were, a barrier which kept 
off the crowd from the aristocratic few who walked through the grounds, 
danced stately minuets, and listened to the music provided for their 
delectation. The close, on the other hand, was as if royalty had been 
upset by a fierce revolutionary mob; the people swarmed the grounds, 
jostling and elbowing their way, dancing in the maddest manner, shout- 
ing at the tops of their yoices, revelling in strong drinks, defying the 
authorities, and creating a saturnalia of the veritable mobocracy type. 

Vauxhall was tne one existing link amongst the places of amusement 
in the metropolis which connected the 19th century with the 17th and 
18th, for, although the gardens proper opened in 1732, they had been 
in existence since about 1660, and the garrulous Pepys and the dignified 
Evelyn alike wrote of the sights and sounds to be seen and heard at 
the New Spring Gardens at Lambeth. But in 1732 they really com- 
menced their reign of splendour, and from that year until 1840 they 
were opened every summer, without a single intermission. During 
that period Vauxhall experienced its rise and its fall. For years it was 
the resort of fashion; poets sang its praises, dramatists laid the scenes 
of their plays within its precincts. Goldsmith, Steele, and Addison 
described its attractions; Johnson praised it; Miss Burney, in her 
two popular novels, “ Evelina” and “Cecilia,” took her characters to 
Vauxhall; and Mr. Harrell, in the latter, is made to shoot himself 
there. Hogarth and Hayman adorned the alcoves and pavilions with 
their paintings. Handel, Arne, Boyce, and Carter composed for it. 
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The first statue that Roubilliac ever chiselled was set up in the gardens; 
and Handel’s celebrated “ Firework Music,” composed to celebrate the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, was rehearsed in the grounds and attracted 
12,000 persons. In 1798 fireworks were established as an institution 
at Vauxhall, and four years after the first balloon ascent took place. 
For a long time Vauxhall proudly held up its head. Stately coaches- 
and-six, with their insolent lacqueys, drew up at its doors; the water 
stairs were besieged by boats; the walks were gay with beaux and 
belles, and lovers sighed in the sentimental shades of the Italian Walk. 
My Lord and Sir Harry quarrelled over their cups at the supper table, 
and drew their swords, friends interfered, high words ensued, weapons 
flashed in the air, and a general mélée commenced which needed the 
guards to quell it. Veritably Vauxhall may have opened decorously, 
but its career was often a troublous one. The royal property outlived 
its rivals; Ranelagh succumbed, Bagnigge Wells disappeared, the Folly 
was broken up, and at last Vauxhall outlived itself! ‘Taste changed, 
and the fashionable world deserted the place ; the prices were lowered, 
Handel gave way to comic songs, rope-dancers were introduced, and 
intrepid horse-riders took possession of the ball-room ; but no attempt 
was made to render the gardens more picturesque. The compo Straw- 
berry-hill Gothic orchestra was still filled with musicians in cocked 
hats, which, when worn with modern costumes, were simply pieces of 
unmeaning absurdity. The Italian Walk still remained, dimly lit with 
glow-worm lamps ; the old cracked plaster figures and groups were still 
there; the uncomfortable ugly boxes lined the walks; the immortal 
Simpson rose, had his day, and left as a legacy the recollection of his 
simpering politeness, The refreshments, too, were the same: there 
was the stereotyped chicken, the thinly-sliced ham, the bad champagne, 
and, above all, the terrible punch, all charged for at exorbitant prices, 
and all more or less indigestible and unsatisfactory. The gag of “ten 
thousand additional lamps” was freely resorted to in order to ward off 
the impending decay, but to no purpose. Once only within the past 
20 years did Vauxhall hold up its head, and that was when Grisi and 
the opera company were engaged there ; but this was a mere spasmodic 
flicker, and about that period the fatal step was taken that hastened its 
downfall— Vauxhall was opened by daylight, and the firework ground 
was converted into a hippodrome. This destroyed the enchantment ; 
the public saw the gardens in all their naked deformity; their damp 
mouldiness was at once apparent, their decay, their battered condition, 
were plainly perceptible, in spite of paint and whitewash. The sharp 
pen of Charles Dickens at once seized upon the wretched place, and 
Vauxhall by Daylight is crucified in one of the sketches by Boz. In 
1840 the gardens were closed, and in the following year they were 
offered for sale, but found no purchaser. From that period until the 
present time they have led a miserable existence, sometimes opened, 
but oftener closed. Lion-tamers, the “ veteran aéronaut,” Green, tight- 
rope dancers, ballet-girls, horse-riders, comic vocalists, have at times 
been in the ascendant. Speculators without money and speculators 
with money have in turn assumed the direction of the royal property, 
but they have met with no success. Blind to the fact that Vauxhall 
had had its day, they endeavoured to force the poor old place upon the 
notice of the public. The presence of a few of a certain class kept 
respectable persons away, while the superior management and attractions 
of Cremorne kept away the bulk of that class itself. Of late the work- 
ing orders resorted to the place, and beer on draught was dispensed 
from beneath the famed Gothic orchestra. When the saying arose 
that it was sure to rain because Vauxhall was open we know not; but 
certain it is that last year a good use was made of it by the manager, 
who advertised the gardens by means of men carrying umbrellas, on 
which was inscribed, ‘Vauxhall, open wet or dry.” Last year the 
gardens were opened for some three months, but this season its carcer 
only ran to seven nights, the last of which was witnessed by Monday week 
last, and it is to be hoped that the pathetic words, “Farewell for ever!” 
which were exhibited umongst the illuminations and in fireworks, may 
be verified. It is high time that Vauxhall bid adieu to a public, which 
has long since taken its farewell of the royal property. 

From whatever cause (says The Standard) the public were drawn 
together, it is certain that 15,000 persons crowded the gardens on 
Monday, the 25th ult, and the bills put forth the attractions of extra 
illuminations, extra concerts, extra horsemanship, and extra fireworks, 
all of which promises were faithfully kept. The last dancing was also 
highly Appreciated, as the public not only danced on the platform, but 
indiscriminately over the grounds, and often entirely out of sound of 
the music, It is, however, to be doubted, whether the announcement 
of the last suppers and the last punch were looked upon as attractions, 
or whether the public were not extremely glad to have so suspicious a 
temptation (?) put out of their way. ‘The director, Mr. G. Stevens, 
determined to outdo all who had gone before him, quadrupled the usual 
number of extra lamps, and put up 40,000 additional, a fact which it is 


impossible to dispute, as the gardens were much better lighted than 
usual, and the smell of oil was certainly 40,000 times stronger than on 
ordinary occasions. ‘The fireworks were especially well received, and 
the audience indulged for the last time in the ejaculation of a super- 
abundant number of genuine Vauxhall “ oh’s” and “ah’s.” The crowd 
assembled included many of the “people,” and a tolerably strong 
sprinkling of those young “gentlemen” who consider it the greatest 
fun in the world to yell, shout, and walk six abreast, knocking up 
against any one that happens to come in their way. Up to the time of 
the last dance everything was tolerably orderly. It is true that an 
occasional fight, got up by the “gentlemen” alluded to, did take place, 
tumblers were also once or twice playfully launched at the heads of 
friends, and one or two pickpockets were ejected, but on the whole the 
crowd was quiet and well-behaved. At last came the finale galop, 
madly played and wildly danced; then there was a pause, the band 
rose from their seats, and amidst hisses of disappointment at the 
dancing being over, and cheers and laughter, the National Anthem was 
played. “Rule Britannia” followed; then “God save the Queen” 
again, and then rose the most tremendous cheers, amidst which the 
conductor bowed himself from the orchestra, But the band at the 
other end of the platform would not give in, but continued to pour 
forth a volume of sounds. Finding that such was the case, the con- 
ductor returned to the orchestra, and set to work again with the 
National Anthem, the audience roaring out the words and indulging in 
yells and cat-calls. At length the two bands came to an understanding, 
and amidst more cheering they brought their “labour of love” to an 
end. No sooner had the band finished than a rush was made to one 
of the trees on the platform, and the British public broke off twigs as 
souvenirs of Vauxhall, but with the small branches lamps were also 
pulled down. At first by ones and twos, and then by dozens, oil and 
glass fell on the platform amidst the yells and cheers of the audience, 
until at length the police interfered and were received with loud hisses. 
A row ensued, and was assisted by the persons standing on the tubles 
in the supper rooms throwing a few empty bottles on to the platform. 
The constituted authorities, however, at length got the best of it, and 
the crowd, finding nothing better to do, indulged in a monster game 

of kiss-in-the-ring, which was carried on for some time with great 

spirit. While it was going forward the lamps were gradually expiring, 

and day was breaking. The old orchestra looked ghastly white in the 

early morning light; the “Ever” in the illumination “Farewell for 

ever” had disappeared ; baskets filled with empty beer bottles dotted 

the walk by the refreshment boxes, and were guarded by sleepy waiters; 

the hats and coats of the audience were covered with dust, muslin 

dresses were soiled and crumpled, and even the young “gentlemen” 

seemed tired of hooting and shouting; but some couples still persisted 

in dancing to their own accompaniments, and the lust spectacle that 

met our eyes as we bade farewell for ever to Vauxhall, was a couple of 
inen with women’s bonnets on their heads and parasols in their hands, 

wildly dancing a polka amidst the hysterival laughter of their “jolly 
companions.” 





Tar New Leeps Turatre.—Now, that we have got over the 
excitement of a general election—with trade reviving, and the 
Englishman’s usual autumnal holiday near at hand; now, when 
wars and rumours of war, at all events for the present, do not 
disturb the peace of Europe nor unseemingly agitate the balance 
of power; now, besides, when our legislators are looking out for 
a happy release from the burthens of state; now, notwith- 
standing the income-tax, things in g¢ neral are really looking up ; 
now, in spite of the coming dog-days, ard other coming events 
thereunto moving, we opine is a very good time to inquire of 
the committee for building a new theatre, when is the “good 
time coming?” And how far off is it, when their exertions will 
be rewarded, and our hopes, by success, realised, by seeing anew 
and elegant theatre in Leeds? Now, we happen to be in a 
position to answer this question more satisfactorily, and to assure 
our pumerous inquiring friends that the support the committee 
have hitherto received, and the promises of support they have 
obtained, are most encouraging, but for the present we purposely 
withhold names, contenting ourselves by assuring our readers, 
that many “great ones of the city,” have sanctioned by their 
patronage, and strengthened by their influence, this most de- 
sirable undertaking. We sincerely believe the time is not far 
distant when Leeds will be supplied with a theatre, unsurpassed 








by any in London, and unequalled by any in the provinces of 
Epgland—(A Correspondent of the Leeds Intelligencer.) 
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ROYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 
Last Week but Two of Mr. CHARLES KEAN’S Management. 


ONDAY, Tuesday, and Wednesday will be the last 
three performances of THE CORSICAN BROTHERS (commencing at 
seven o'clock), after which date this piece will be withdrawn for ever. : 
On ‘lhursday will be revived, and repeated on Friday and Saturday (first time 
these seven years), George Lovell’s play of THE WIFE'S SECRET. Sir W alter 
and Lady Amyot, by Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean. é 
The MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM every night during the week. 





Exeata.—In the letter on the “ Ratio of the Minor Third,” in the 
last number of the Musical World, for “Rousseau,” p. 485, col. 1, 
21st line from the bottom, read “ Rameau;” at the 8th line from the 
bottom, for “Sartini,” “Tartini;” at p. 484, 2nd col., 33rd line from 
the bottom, for “dispute,” read “ distrust ;” and at the last line of 
the same column, for “bars,” read “bass.” While correcting these 
errata, we must once again earnestly beg our numerous correspondents 
to write their communications in a legible hand. Some of the letters 
addressed to us are about as decipherable as Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and would puzzle the great expert in handwriting, Mr. Netherclift 


himself. 








MARRIED. 
On the 3rd instant, Herr Wilhelm Ganz to Miss Stohwasser. 
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To the Bradford Triennial Festival, although instituted no 
earlier than 1853, is already conceded a high place among 
our great provincial music meetings. The third anniversary— 
to be held in St. George’s Hall, on the 23rd, 24th, 25th, and 
26th instant—will be still more interesting than its pre-4 
decessors of 1853, and 1856, and possess an additional claim 
to support—a claim to which the wealthy families of York- 
shire, it is hoped and believed, are not likely to turn a deaf 
ear. For the first time the ends of charity are to be served 
by the Bradford festivities, the profits being destined to 
swell the funds of the local Infirmary and Dispensary. If 
the list of Patrons signifies anything beyond a mere show of 
names, the meeting can hardly fail to turn out prosperous. 
The Clergy, the Nobility, the Legislature, the Gentry, and 
the Corporation, are each and all powerfully represented, 
and, except in a few instances, by persons not only distin- 
guished for the readiness with which they accord the sanction 
of their names and titles to the promotion of any good work, but 
also for the substantial liberality with which they are willing 
to endorse that otherwise empty favour. In Earl Fitzwilliam, 
moreover, they have a President, to follow in whose steps is 
equivalent to doing the right sort of thing; and in Mr. 
Samuel Smith, Chairman of the Executive Committee, a 
whipper-in and stimulator of the first order. If, too, the 
present mayor of Bradford (Henry Brown, Esq.), Chairman 
of the General Committee, takes example by a certain ex- 
mayor, whose deeds have enrolled him among festival-heroes, 
he will be as worthy to occupy one chair as his zealous pre- 
decessor in the mayoralty the other. 

But—to pass from names to promises—the prospectus 
looks well on paper, and a brief survey of its contents may 
not be uninteresting. First, the performances, morning 
and evening, are to take place in St. George’s Hall, 
that splendid edifice which the Bradford people built 
for themselves, thereby arousing the jealousy and ex- 
citing the emulation of their brothers at Leeds, who have 
since shown that their jealousy could be aroused and their 
emulation excited to some purpose. Next, the following 


Mesdames Novello and Sherrington, Mrs. Sunderland, and 
Madlle. Tietjens (not “Titiens”); contraltos—Madame 
Nantier-Didiée, Misses Palmer and Freeman; tenors— 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Sig. Giuglini, and Mr. Sims Reeves ; 
barytones and basses—Mr. Santley, Signors Badiali and 
Belletti. That this isa very efficient company of singers, 
calculated to give ample satisfaction, both in the oratorios 
and at the miscellaneous entertainments, we need scarcely 
insist. In the list of “ principals” we find the name of an 
instrumental artist— Miss Arabella Goddard — whose 
performances on the pianoforte are not likely to ren- 
der the evening concerts less attractive, as was suffi- 
ciently demonstrated at the Leeds Festival last year, 
Then, the band, including 16 first violins (M. Sainton 
principal), 16 second violins (Mr. Watkins principal), 
10 violas (Mr. Doyle), 11 violoncellos (Mr. Lucas), 
11 double-basses (Mr. Howell), and the usual full comple- 
ment of 22 wind instruments—in all, 86 performers—is 
abstracted bodily from the celebrated orchestra of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Add to these the chorus—consisting 
of the members of the Bradford Festival Choral Society, 
with extra sopranos and altos from the neighbouring towns 
(chorus-master, Mr. W. Jackson)—and we have a total of 
more than 300 singers and players, strong enough, to all 
intents and purposes, for St. George’s Hall, Bradford—if not 
for the Central Transept of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 
where Mr. Bowley and the Sacred Harmonic Society have 
taught us to reckon the numerical force of orchestras by 
thousands. Then—to close this paragraph—Mr. Brown- 
smith will preside at the organ; and last, not least, Mr. 
Costa is again to be conductor, a guarantee that the very 
best will be done with the materials at disposal. 

A glance at the contents of the programmes must suffice. 
The first evening concert (Tuesday) is wholly devoted to 
The Creation. This innovation “deserves a note.” Let 
comment be supplied by our contemporary, The Leeds In- 
telligencer, the general tone of whose remarks suggests the 
welcome conclusion that Leeds and Bradford antagonisms 
are merging at last into close and mutual amity :— 

“The first performance to take place in the evening, is to be an 
oratorio! ‘This is so contrary to rule, that we are tempted to inquire 
into the reasons. The great object in a musical festival is to insure 
success at the outset. A good beginuing is half the battle. This is 
intended to be a popular festival, and experience proves that oratorio 
music is, on such occasions, more popular than secular and miscellaneous. 
But the working classes cannot give up their days to amusement, and 
it becomes desirable to provide them with such an entertainment as 
may awaken their enthusiasm, and at such atime as will suit them. 
It fortunately happens that opportunity and material are both at 
hand. An evening performance presents the one, Haydn’s oratorio 
the other. Zhe Creation is just the composition for such an occa- 
sion, and as it could not appropriately be placed in the midst of 
the evening performances, which are to consist of secular miscel- 
laneous selections, it naturally falls into the advanced position, and we 
have no doubt that the popularity it enjoys among all classes will prove 
that the Committee have acted wisely in the course they have adopted.” 

Against the above we have nothing to advance, unless it 
be that The Creation is one of the feeblest specimens of 
oratorio extant, whether regarded from a sacred or a secular 
point of view. The first morning performance (Wednesday) 
includes the Dettingen “Te Deum,” and a selection from 
Judas Maccabeus. This is due, we may presume, to the 
late Handel Festival, which, as it were, endowed the some- 
what hacknied, however immortal (the somewhat immortal, 
however hacknied ?) anthem for the Victory of 1743 with a 
new lease of popularity. Thursday morning is given to 





“principal vocalists” have been engaged ;—sopranos— 


Mendelssohn’s St. Paul—we are happy to add without 
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curtailment ; and Friday, of course, to Zhe Messiah. The 
programmes of the evening concerts (except of the one 
already mentioned), are too “miscellaneous” to meet our 
own tastes exactly ; nevertheless it should be remembered 
that the Italian singers cost dear, and must be heard ex- 
tensively to make the bargain profitable. Further than 
this, the selections, while lengthy, are at the same time good 
of their kind, and show very little of the “ huckster” element 
—are far less “ shoppy,” indeed, than has too often been found 
the case. Only one symphony is put down ; but that one— 
Mozart’s so-called Jupiter—a giant, which, united to Mr. 
Jackson-of-Bradford’s new cantata, entitled The Year, will 
cause amateurs to be on the qui vive for the Friday evening’s 
and last performance. That the overtures, though well 
formed to exhibit the brilliant qualities of the orchestra, 
might have been chosen with a nearer eye to contrast, must, 
‘we think, on inspection, be admitted. Fra Diavolo, Guillaume 
Tell, Ruy Blas, Preciosa, Semiramide, and Zampa, are all in 
their way excellent, but in some degree too much of a color. 
The engagement of Miss Arabella Goddard, besides a couple 
of solo display-pieces by Thalberg and Leopold de Meyer,* 
has brought with it two of the noblest compositions extant, 
in which the pianoforte is assigned a share, viz. :—the Choral 
Fantasia, and the Concerto in E flat, of Beethoven. 

It may be gathered from the foregoing that the third 
anniversary of the Bradford Triennial Musical Festival will 
not be inferior to its precursors in the extent and variety of 
its attractions ; and the knowledge that a valuable charity 
is to benefit by its success renders that success (of which, 
let it be understood, we entertain no doubt) a matter of 
more than ordinary importance. 





EnGLIsH visitors to Paris constantly express their surprise 
that in one of the details of theatrical management the 
French directors are so infinitely behind those of London. 
We allude to the article of play-bills, which, trifling as it 
may appear, has a great deal to do with the enjoyment of a 
theatrical performance. 

Nothing can more completely answer its purpose than the 
ordinary “bill of the play” now vended in London. It 
tells the audience just what they require to know, without a 
superfluous word. Not limited to any particular size, it can 
expand or contract itself to suit the exigency of an occasion. 
If the pieces performed depend on acting only, the bill 
merely gives the title, and the several lists of dramatis 
persone, with the names of the actors. If, on the other 
hand, the scenery is an important feature in the evening’s 
entertainment, a description of the “ tableaux” is contained 
in the bill, so that everybody knows what he is looking at. 
When some special information is deemed requisite, as is the 
case with the Shakspearian revivals at the Princess's Theatre, 
a fly-leaf is added to afford space for the extra matter. A 
few lines at the end of almost every bill announce the 
novelties that are in preparation at the establishment, and 
it give a prospective view of the business of the 
week, 

To sum up all, the London manager, by means of the 
ordinary play-bill, tells the audience the names of his pieces 
and actors, explains to them the subjects of his scenery, and 
informs them of the novelties he has in hand. Thus, we 
repeat, they have all the knowledge they want, and nothing 
more, 








* Fantasia on themes from Ji Trovatore. 





omission and of commission are perpetrated. The audience 
are burdened with knowledge which is of no possible use, 
while serviceable information is studiously withheld. That 
our untravelled readers may fully understand the absurdity 
that is practised in Paris, we give a description of the article 
which there performs the office of a play-bill, and which, as 
if the inconvenience of the public were the chief object of 
consideration, is of the size of an ordinary French political 
newspaper. 

The first page of this huge sheet, and a considerable part 
of the second, is occupied with the programmes of all the 
theatres in Paris, from the Comédie-Frangaise down to the 
most puny house on the Eastern Boulevard. As a specimen 
of the manner in which the programmes are drawn up, 
= give one of them from a paper of the 29th of 

ay :— 


THEATRE DE LA GAITE. 


On commencera a 6 h. 3]4.’ 


ALLONS CHEZ PASSOIR 
v. 1 a. MASQuILLIER, 


Joseph Lequien 
Adrien Lemaire 
Julie mesd Chevalier 
mére Giford Jeault 


LES MENAGES DE PARIS 
dr. 7 a, BRISEBARRE, E Nvs. 


Maubert P. Deshayes 
Van-Stein P. Devaux 
Dantal Perrin 
Flachard Derville 
Dufournel Pepin 
Ingé Jullian 
Arthur Gaspard 
Noél Chevalier 
Mitivie Véniat 

un paysan Aubéry 
Blanchet Janin 

un cocher Mallet 
Fernande mesd Duverger 
Gasparine Fontenelle 
Emilienne Garrique 
Julie Mathilde 
Catherine Henriette 
une ouvriére Héloise 


We have purposely selected the programme of the Gaité 
because it particularly illustrates our meaning as to the sins 
of omission and commission proper to the French system. 
The second piece, named Les Ménages de Paris, is one of 
those long dramas in which the place of action is repeatedly 
changed, so that a description of the scenery would have 





been remarkably useful to a large portion of the audience. 


By the French system, on the contrary, sins both of 
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Such a description would have been given, as a matter of , 
course, in an ordinary London play-bill, but the Parisian | 
who patronises the Gaité receives no enlightenment as to | 
what passes before his eyes beyond the meagre thing given | 
above. By way of equivalent, however, he is blessed with | 
a like amount of information as to what is doing at the 
Comédie-Francaise, at the Opéra-Comique, at the Odéon, 
&e., &c., during the time that he is contemplating Les | 
Ménages de Paris. Is it possible to conceive a system more 
utterly unworthy of an intelligent people ? 

That the huge sheet may be filled, the hapless editor is 
doomed to heap together every day a mass of stale jokes and 
literary twaddle, for however thickly advertisements may 
pour in, there is still a good page and-a-half to be covered in 
some way or another. 

We have a new instance of absurdity in the necessity 
which the editor of the Parisian play-bill has imposed upon 
himself of making his paper large. Our reforming ten- 
dencies take the precisely opposite direction. Mr. 
Buckstone, of the Haymarket, Messrs. Emden and 
Robson, of the Olympic, and Mr. B. Webster, of the 
Adelphi, who profess to indulge their patrons with 
almost Sybaritical comfort, have reduced the size of their 
bills, not by omitting any of the matter usually deemed im- 
portant, but by making use of smaller type. Other mana- 
gers adhere to the old dimensions, but the idea of making a 
bill the size of the Jowrnal des Débats would never occur to 
the most perverse imagination. Imagine the spectacle of an 
English pit, occupied by persons every one of whom had a 
broad sheet outspread before him, like the loungers of the 
club and the coffee-house! 

However, as the facilities for intercommunication are in- 
creased between Paris and London, we trust that our lively 
neighbours will soon see the folly of their present “billing” 
system, and that the nuisance of the huge amalgamation of 
meagre programmes will vanish with the nuisance of the 
petit-bane. With all his national vanity, the Parisian who 
has once visited a London theatre must sigh, when he gets 
home, for the luxury of a programme & l Anglaise. 


ITALIAN OPERAS. 

Roya Iranian Opera.—The postponement of Dinorah to so 
late a period, after all, has not turned out so detrimental as was 
anticipated, a new impetus having been given to the close of the 
season, which otherwise it would have wanted. The eagerness 
to obtain places for the final performances has been unusual, the 
public feeling satisfied that Mr. Gye would close the theatre on 
the night specified—this night. The immense success Dinorah 
has achieved would, no doubt, conduce to double the number of 
representations in succession which have been given; but it is 
questionable if the season would have finished with so much 
éclat had the opera been brought out earlier. With each succes- 
sive repetition the music is better liked. It takes some time, as 
everybody is aware, to reconcile the general ear to much of 
Meyerbeer’s music ; and the Pardon de Plnérmel, although full of 
catching airs, proffers no exception to the rule. But, besides 
that familiarity renders the melodies and phrases more accept- 
able, the opera hus to boast of further attractions in judicious 
curtailments and abridgements in the score, and a copious 
lopping away of the recitatives which, on the first two nights, 
were found somewhat too long. The performance now goes 
brightly and flowingly from beginning to end, and flags or 
drags nowhere. The first act, more especially, as being that 
in which the pruning knife has been most unsparingly used, 
is wanderfully lightened and improved. Any one present at 
the first representation and who hears the opera now, will 
find a marked difference in the way in which it goes and the 
manner in which it is received, “Of course a repetition of 





the excitement of the first night cannot be expected under 
any circumstances. Nevertheless, the various pieces con- 
tinue to be received with no less enthusiasm than on that 
occasion ; while at times the applause is more frequent and 
the encores more numerous. The new couplets written for 
Madame Nantier Didiée, “Fanciulle che il core,” have become 
very great favorites with the public, never escaping a repe- 
tition; on Tuesday last they were re-demanded twice. Of 
course the shadow-song, “ Ombra leggiera,” is invariably re- 
peated, at least the florid movement at the end, while the chorus 
of woodcutters, unaccompanied, “Com’ 6 buono! Com’ é 
buono,” at the beginning of the second act, is honoured by a 
similar compliment. The overture, too, although so long and 
elaborate, is encored nightly. The success of Dinorah, in short, 
is not merely corroborated, but has increased with each repre- 
sentation, and the few performances given this season will only 
serve to stimulate the curiosity of the public, and render the 
opera a greater and more enduring attraction next year. 

To-night the season will be brought to a termination with 
Dinorah, Our résumé will appear in our next. 

Drury Lane.—The season terminated on Saturday with the 
Vépres Siciliennes, the best performance, perhaps, of the four 
given. Had the manager anticipated so genuine a success 
for Verdi’s untried opera—untried in England—no doubt he 
would have made more strenuous exertions to have had it 
brought out sooner. Ifthe Vépres Siciliennes be not one of the 
composer’s most attractive works, it contains some of his best 
music. The general tone of the opera is heavy, no doubt, and 
the hearers are hardly ever excited as in Jigoletto, 11 Trovatore, 
Ernani, or La Traviata. The fault, we think, must be mainly 
charged to the plot, which is feeble in construction, and presents 
few striking points of interest. When Verdi has a good 
dramatic situation he makes the best use of it, and no one can 
deny that the Vépres Siciliennes is full of tune. The bolero in 
the last act with chorus, for Elena, “ Merci, jeunes amies,” is 
one of the most effective morceauz Verdi ever wrote; and 
the tenor air which immediately succeeds, “La brise souffle 
au loin,” cannot be surpassed for grace and simplicity, The 
latter, indeed, is as pure and spontaneous a melody as ever was 
composed. The grand air for the bass, as it is called, “O toi, 
Palerme,” a special favourite in Paris, is not so much to our 
taste ; nor is the scena and cavatina, “ Au sein des mers,” which 
Elena sings when challenged by the inebriated French soldiery, 
more to our liking. Here Verdi was manifestly striving to be 
grand, and lost his inspiration in consequence. The ballet music 
is all beautiful, and the tarantel/a in the second act exquisite, as 
we have said before. 

One of the features of Saturday evening, as may readily be 
imagined, was the call for Mr. E. T. Smith, his appearance, and 
speech. It was evident the summons was unexpected, the 
manager having already delivered himself of his customary 
annual oration on the occasion of his benefit, which occurred 
some weeks since. Luckily Mr. E. T. Smith is blessed with 
that very rare endowment to mortals, commonly called “the 
gift of the gab,” and is never at a loss for words on any occasion, 
or on any subject. Not, indeed, that he had to go over the 
same ground again, which, however, would have caused 
no embarrassment to one enriched with so copious a 
flow of language. New matter was not wanting. In a 
very few words Mr. E, T. Smith explained that he had 
carried out the pledges of his prospectus to the letter ; that 
all the artists he promised had made their appearance during 
the season, with Malle. Piccolomini, Signors Belart and Vialetti, 
whom he had not stipulated for ; that the season extended to 
eighty-four nights, twenty more than were absolutely inserted 
in the bond ; that the expenses amounted to £24,000; and that 
he lost no money. The last announcement was received with 
thunders of applause. He stated his determination to go on 
next season, and present the same grand Italian company to his 
kind friends and patrons, with fresh and youthful voices to 
strengthen his troupe if necessary. He was proud to say he was 
supported by the aristocracy, and urged forward in his endea- 
vours to uphold the cause of high art. One of the subscribers— 
a lady of rank and fortune—had sent him that day a £50 note, 
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as a trifling recompence for the pleasure she had derived from 
the Drury Lane operatic entertainments, and a mark of her 
regard for the splendid company he had brought together from 
all parts of Europe, and the admirable manner in which the 
representations were given. Mr. Smith finished his curt but 
apposite speech by thanking his patrons in the heartiest manner, 
and paying a tribute of gratitude to the artists for all they had 
done during the season to sustain the fortunes of his new under- 
taking. At the end of the opera the National Anthem was 
sung by the whole company, Madlle. Titjens taking the solos in 
a manner so forcible and dramatic, and at the same time so free 
from anything like claptrap or exaggeration, as might have 
afforded a good example not only to all foreign, but to most of 
our native singers. 


The Drury Lane Irantan Opera campaign for the current 
season, opened on Easter Monday, April 25, with Za Sonnambula. 
The first night was one of no ordinary excitement. When 
Mr. E. T. Smith issued his prospectus early in the year, with 
its imposing array of names and its magnificent promises, many, 
judging from the antecedents of the preceding year, were not 
inclined to put much faith in him. The general public, never- 
theless, taking experience for their gnide, gave him the highest 
eredit for all his intentions. There could be no doubt, more- 
over, about a company which could boast of Madlle. Titjens 
and Signor Giuglini in its ranks, to say nothing of many 
names, heralded by Continental reputations. Za Sonnambula 
introduced Madlle. Victoire Balfe, Signors Mongini and Badiali 
in the principal characters. At rehearsal on the previous 
Saturday, Signor Mongini had created an immense sensation, 
which unfortunately was not repeated at the performance, the 
singer having caught, in the interim, a severe cold, and being 
hardly able to sing a note. This was calamitous for Signor 
Mongini, and it took many appearances before the public could 
be satisfied as to his superior capabilities. Madlle. Victoire 
Balfe was found more brilliant and finished in her vocalisation 
than when she was last heard at the Royal Italian Opera, at 
the Lyceum Theatre ; and Signor Badiali was satisfactory, as 
far as the singing was concerned, in Count Rodolpho. The 
— nevertheless, could not be said to have commenced with 
éclat. 

The next production, Za Fuvorita, introduced three débutantes 
—Madile. Guardueci in Leonora ; Signor Fagotti in the King ; 
and Signor Lanzoni in Baldassare. adlle. Guarducci made an 
undeniable “hit,” and was hailed as a particular discovery in 
the musical hemisphere. With this lady’s talents and accom- 
plishments the reader of the Musical World has by this time 
become well acquainted. Signor Fagotti showed himself a 
thorough artist with a good barytone voice ; and Signor Lanzoni 
an indifferent artist with a tolerable bass voice. The.attraction 
was greatly enhanced by Signor Giuglini making his first 
appearance in Fernando. 

Luerezia Borgia followed, and introduced Madlle. Titjens, 
who, we may remark in this place, proved the veritable load- 
star of the season. The eminent Teutonic cantatrice was singing 
more magnificently than ever, and acting as grandly. Lwerezia 
Borgia ran several nights, and drew crowded audiences. 
Madlle. Guarducei at first played Maffeo Orsini, but resigned 
the part after two performances, to Madame Lemaire, a new 
candidate—and by no means an unworthy one—for contralto 
honors, 

Lucia di Lammermoor again brought together Madlle. Vic- 
toire Balfe and Signor Mongini. The opera did not attract, 
although the new tenor convinced every body, except those who 
were obtusely deaf, of the magnificent quality of his voice, and of 
his force and energy. Something, however, was wanting to satisfy 
connoisseurs, Miss Balfe’s Lucy couldhardly besurpassed for grace 
and delicacy, and in this respect she perfectly realised Walter 
Scott's conception. Unfortunately, the librettist and musician 
have but little considered the treatment of the Scotch novelist, 
and the heroine of the story is totally different from the heroine 
Md the opera. In leaning to the tender side, Mdlle. Balfe may 
: said to have given up all the strong points, and to have 
rusted to finesse of colouring and minuteness of detail for 





effect: Lucia di Lammermoor was withdrawn after two or 
three performances. 

The first appearance of Malle. Sarolta in the Traviata ex- 
cited much curiosity. This lady,a mere novice to the stage, 
had ‘a few weeks previously made her début on the boards of 
the Italian Opera in Paris, as Leonora, in the 7rovatore. Her 
beauty was more the subject of eulogy than her acting or sing- 
ing; but still all the journals pronounced favourably on her per- 
formance. Madlle. Sarolta was well received in the Traviata 
at Drury Lane, but created no sensation. She gave indications 
of talent, and was as easy and self-possessed on the stage as if 
she had been born on it. Asa singer, she had almost every- 
thing to learn. Signor Ludovico Graziani, brother of the bary- 
tone, appeared as Alfredo, but with no extraordinary success. 

Mdlle. Enrichetta Weiser, with a considerable reputation 
from Turin and other Italian states, made her first appearance 
as Gilda, in Rigoletto; but failed to establish her continental 
fame. Signor Mongini made his first great “ hit” in the Duke. 
In the two airs, “ Questa quella” and “ La donna é mobile,” he 
created a furor, and was encored twice in the latter. The 
opera was repeated with Mdlle. Brambilla in the place of 
Mdlle. Weiser. Signor Fagotti displayed no mean dramatic 
ing in the part of the jester, and sang the music admirably. 

n Mercadante’s Giuramento, brought out, later in the season, 


‘Mdille. Weiser was afforded another opportunity of retrieving 


her laurels. She sang and acted better, but did not evidence 
the powers and accomplishments of a prima donna assoluta, the 
post she was engaged to fill. /2 Giuramento was withdrawn 
after three performances, which did nothing for the treasury. 
The Bianca of Madile. Guarducci deserves a word of high com- 
mendation. 

We have introduced to our readers the entire of the Drury 
Lane operatic company, up to the time that Mdlle. Piccolomini 
and Co. made their appearance. J? Trovatore, with Mdlle. Titjens, 
Mdlle. Guarducci, Sigs. Giuglini and Badiali; Don Giovanni, with 
Mdlle, Titjens (Donna Anna), Mdlle. Victoire Balfe (Zerlina), 
Mdlle. Vaneri (Donna Elvira), Sig. Badiali (Don Giovanni), 
Signor Giuglini (Don Ottavio), Signor Marini (Leporello), Signor 
Lanzoni (the Commendatore), and Signor Castelli (Masetto) ; 
the Huguenots, with Mdlle. Titjens, Mdlle. Brambilla, Madame 
Lemaire, Signors Giuglini, Marini, Fagotti, &c.; and the 
Barbiere with Mdlle. Guarducci as Rosina, Signor Mongini as 
Count Almaviva, Signor Marini as Doctor Bartolo, and Signor 
Lanzoni as Basilio, followed in close succession. Mdlle. Guar- 
ducci, as Azucena in the 7'rovatcre, confirmed the impression she 
had made in the Favorita, whic was still further corroborated 
by her performance of Rosina in the Barbiere, in which she 
established her claims as a florid singer in the true Rossinian 
school. Signor Marini made his first appearance as Leporello in 
Don Giovanni, and assumed the part of Doctor Bartolo in the 
Barbiere for the first time in England. The humor of Signor 
Marini does not flow over ; he is a good actor, nevertheless, and 
an excellent singer. : 

Mdile. Piccolomini made her first appearance on Monday, 
June the 20th, in La Traviata, in which S‘gnor Giuglini took 
the place of Signor Ludovico Graziani as Alfredo. She next 
appeared in the Figlia det Reggimento, and introduced to the 
Drury Lane public Signor Belart and Signor Vialetti, who sus- 
tained the parts of Tonio and the Corporal respectively. Malle. 
Balfe having seceded from the establishment, Mdlle. Piccolomini 
took her place in the cast of Don Giovanni, and gave a new 
attraction to the performance. To these three operas, and the 
last act of the Martiri, occasionally produced for her and Signor 
Giuglini—if we except one entire performance of Mr. Balfe’s 
Bohemian Girl— Malle. Piccolomini restricted her efforts, 
although she appeared some sixteen or seventeen nights. Signor 
Belart’s singing in Tonio was among the most remarkable 
achievements of the season. 

On Thursday, July 7th, Mdlle. Titjens agin Norma for the 
first time in England, and added vastly to her reputation by her 
splendid singing, and the sustained grandeur and impassioned 
energy of her performance. Signor Mongini gained new laurels 
in Pollio, a part admirably suited to his bold and daring style. 
The opera proved a decided success and attracted crowded houses 
for several nights, 
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On the occasion of Mr. E. T. Smith’s benefit, a selection from 
eight different operas was given, which proved so successful, 
that it was repeated sundry times in the course of the season. 
The special features in the selection were the grand trio from 
Guillaume Tell, sang by Signors Mongini, Badiali, and Marini— 
a very fine performance; the scena from /idelio, for Madlle. 
Titjens; the final duo from Z Martiri, for Madlle. Piccolomini 
and Signor Giuglini; and the last scene from Migoletto, for 
Madlle. Brambilla, Madame Lemaire, Signors Mongini and 
Fagotti. 

The Vépres Siciliennes has been too recently spoken of to 
need any remarks in this place. The opera was certainly suc- 
cessful, but may be made more so next season, by judicious cur- 
taiiment and revision. The ballet music in the scene of the 
“Four Seasons,” so unwisely cut down to a fourth of its original 
proportions, should be restored, and a good deal of the music in 
the first act sacrificed instead. With its present cast, the 
Vépres Siciliennes cannot then fail to prove attractive. 

Mr. E. T. Smith has pledged himself to go on next season 
with the Italian Opera. He has had a lesson in high-class 
operatic management, and it is to be hoped he will profit by it. 
What if Mr. Lumley resumes the administration of affairs at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. Shall we have three Italian Operas? 
Punch, some years ago, recommended a third Italian Opera, asa 
capital joke. Is his joke about to be verified? 


THE KEAN BANQUET. 


On the fly-leaf of a complicated playbill called the 
Entr’Acte, appears a statement to the effect that the 
Chairman at this banquet carefully and significantly abstained 
from all comment upon Mr. C. Kean as a manager and 
actor. 

We have no wish to enter into any controversy with the 
playbill in question. Nevertheless, with a view to prevent 
even the most insignificant circulation of error, we give the 
following extract from the Duke of Newcastle’s speech :— 


“Tn ancient Greece actors were considered to be worthy of the 
highest honours of the state; and it was strange indeed that in this 
land of literature and art, and in which sculptors and painters and 
poets received, at any rate, some meed of approbation and respect, a 
branch of art, in which excellence was of the rarest and the most 
difficult attainment, was treated almost with obloquy, or, at any rate, 
with indifference. Honour, then, to the man who had raised it from 
what it had been when he had entered upon it to what it was at the 
present moment. He did not mean to say that Mr. Kean had found 
it in the state to which it had been reduced in the days of Charles II., 
but he had elevated ite condition materially, and he had extended and 
matured the reforms introduced by the great Garrick and followed up 
by the two Kembles, and by his own father. They all knew the merits 
of his Shakesperian revivals. They had heard those revivals criticised, 
but they had outlived criticism. But Mr. Kean’s fame did not rest 
upon them alone. He had shown the versatility of his talent; he had 
shown a profound knowledge of human character; he had shown a 
mastery over the passions of the human heart; he had shown that he 
was no copyist, no mannerist, no man of only one idea. Moreover, he 
was a great historical painter. He (the chairman) saw some dis- 
tinguished professors of the art of painting in that room; and he would 
ask them whether they did not look upon Mr. Kean as a rival in their 
own art, with this exception—that their productions, happily for them, 
descended to posterity fresh as when they came from their easels ; while 
his, unhappily for him, perished on the same evening which gave them 
birth, and left nothing but their fame behind them. They were not 
only lessons in art, but they were also lessons in history. Many 
people in this country had of late years become greatly attached to 
archeology; and he looked upon Mr. Kean as one of the greatest 
archeologists of the day. He had, in addition, introduced groups 
upon the stage, and chosen and organised and moulded them in a 
manner worthy of any general in the service, In acting Shakespeare, 
he had answered the question of Shakespeare himself :—“Can this 
cock-pit hold the vasty field of France?” Mr. Kean had proved that 
his cock-pit could hold the field of France. And in what spirit had he 
acted? He had not acted in a merely commercial spirit. He had 
not certainly neglected the interests of his family ; and they should all 
entertain less respect for him than they did if he had not attended to 





those interests; but he had been actuated by an earnest love of art, by 
a love of his profession, by a noble spirit. He no doubt felt the truth 
of the lines— 
‘The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give 
For those who live to please must please to live.’ 


But he had never allowed the love of gain to induce him to swerve 
from the clear line of duty he had chalked out for himself; he had 
followed his career regardless of every selfish consideration; and he 
(the chairman) was certain that he had now his reward in the approval 
and admiration of his country.” 





CrystaL Patace.—The second and last of the operatic 
concerts, by the members of the Drury Lane Company, came 
off on Saturday, and, the weather being magnificent, attracted a 
far greater concourse than the first concert. The principals were 
Madlle. Titjens, Madlle. Piccolomini, Signors. Giuglini, Belart, 
Vialetti,and Aldighieri. The public were again disappointed by 
the non-appearance of Madlle. Guarducci, who was announced. 
Mad. Lemaire, however, took her place, and did her best to make 
amends for her loss. The programme was of the same miscel- 
laneous character as the first. Madlle.Titjens’ greatest achieve- 
ment was, or would have been, the grand air, with chorus, 
“Tnflammatus,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, but that, 
mirabile dictu, there was no chorus!!! Such an exhi- 
bition calls, indeed, for the strongest condemnation, and 
the blame must rest entirely between the conductor, 
Signor Arditi, and the singer, Madile. Titjens, since the 
dissent of either must have necessitated its withdrawal. If no 
chorus could be procured, an apology could be made. Maadlle. 
Titjens also sang in the quartet “A te, o cara,” from Puritani, 
with Signors Giuglini, Vialetti, and A ldighieri; and in a new duet, 
composed for Signor Giuglini, with Madlle. Piccolomini. The 
last, a flowing and melodious composition, delightfully sung by 
both artists, was unanimously encored. Madlle. Piccolomini 
sang the air from La Traviata, “ Ah! fors’ 6 lui,” and was 
made to repeat the last movement ; and joined Signor Giuglini 
in the duet from J Martiri, in which she received the same com- 
pliment—thus obtaining an encore in everything she sang. 
Signor Giuglini introduced “Il mio tesoro,” from Don Giovanni, 
which was redemanded, and Signor Belart gave the romanza 
“Una furtiva lagrima,” from Z’Elisir d’Amore, somewhat 
tamely, Asa finale, the band executed the last movement 
of the overture to Guillaume Tell!/ This, we need hardly say, 
was the worse conducted entertainment of the whole series of 
Operatic Concerts—Royal Italian Opera or Drury Lane. Some 
one, in particular, was to blame. We should like to know who! 

Cremorne Ganprens.—Mr. E. T. Smith, not satisfied, it 
may be presumed, with the results of his recent benefit at 
Drury Lane; or, which is more probable, having friends more 
numerous than were able on that occasion to find accommodation 
in the theatre, gave a benefit on Monday last at Cremorne 
Gardens, and invited the public to an unparallelled variety of 
entertainments, Flushed with his recent conquests in Italian 
Opera, and filled with artistic imaginings, so likely to mislead 
buoyant spirits into a total abnegation of veracity, Mr. E. T. 
Smith entitled his bill of fare a Grand “Italian” Féte, the only 
right to that denomination consisting in the fact that Signor 
Mercuriali, wltimo tenore of the Drury Lane operatic troupe, and 
Mdlle, Dell’Anese, or Madame Gramaglia, supplied some songs. 
The name, nevertheless, was a good one, and no one found 
fault with it, or even noticed it. The entertainments commenced 
as early as five, with a concert in the Great Hall, of which, as 
we arrived too late to hear more than one or two pieces—by 
Mr. Augustus Braham, Signor Mercuriali, and some lrish comic 
singer—we can give no account. The day was beautifully fine, 
and hundreds preferred traversing the varied and well-laid out 
promenades, inspecting the flower-beds, or paying a visit to 
Master Jungla, the old King of Oude’s fighting tiger, to the 
closeness of the concert-room and its musical attractions. An 
extra twopence, laid on tax-wise, kept select the levee of the 
tiger, who is a noble and super-ferocious animal, double-striped, 
and with a head of terrific dimensions. Jungla, we are credibly 
informed, fought sundry duels, and on each occasion killed his 
man—his tiger, we mean, 
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A splendid dinner, served by Mr. Simpson, was given by Mr. 
E.T, Smith at the Cremorne Hotel, as it is called, we believe, 
to some thirty or forty gentlemen, including a few of the leading 
members of the Drury Lane Italian company, To show, how- 
ever, that Mr. Smith was actuated by no party feeling, or that 
he bore no ill will towards a rival establishment, now that all 
competition was closed for a season, a photographic likeness of 
Madame Lotti, prima donna of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden, was exhibited all over the gardens, in conjunction with 
apicture of Master Jungla, the tiger. Could greater proof be 
wanting of the disinterestedness and inacrimonious feeling of 
the Drury Lane impresario? ‘The dinner was a great suc- 
cess. After the cloth was removed, the usual national toasts 
were drunk, followed by the still more usual toasts of compli- 
ment and laudation, which, as usual, originated speeches of dif- 
ferent lengths and different degrees of merit, and which, as 
usual, bored the majority of the diners. Mr. Smith returned 
thanks twice, in two of his most discursive orations, and many 
others followed suit when opportunity was afforded them. Of 
the whole feast, it might be affirmed that the viands and wine 
were excellent, and the speeches intolerable. 

The festivities without were of a more exciting nature, and 
less open to objection. Music, dancing, fireworks, beauty in all 
varieties, lights ad infinitum, cigars, beverages, and magnificent 
weather, all combined to form a scene which some would call 
enchantment. How long it lasted we know not. Dire neces- 
sity summoned us homewards at midnight, at which time Plea- 
sure and Folly were beginning to fraternise, and to commence 
the evening in reality. 

The crowd was enormous, there being the largest attendance 
of the season, excepting on the Derby night. 

Sr. Jamgs’s Cuorr.—The annual entertainment of the choir 
of the parish church of St. James’s, Piccadilly, came off on 
Wednesday last, the 20th instant, at the Railway Tavern, Colney 
Hatch—a pleasantly situate suburban hostelry, six miles down 
the Great Northern line—when about seventy (inclusive of 
visitors) ladies and gentlemen assembled at an early hour to 
enjoy a long day’s entertainment, provided for them by the com- 
mittee of the choir, at the expense chiefly of a few members of 
the congregation of that church. After dinner (served at two 
o’clock in the long room of the establishment) the following pro- 
gramme was gone through, Mr. Frederick Crane, ex-church- 
warden of St. James’s parish occupying the presidential chair, 
and Mr. Burrowes presiding at the pianoforte :— 


PROGRAMME.—Toast 1. The Queen—“ National Anthem.” Toast 2. 
The President and Patrons—Chorus, “ Now pray we for our country,” 
Flowers. Toast 3. The Vice-President—Part-Song, “The Blue Bells 
of Scotland,” Neithardt. Toast 4. The Churchwardens—Glee, “From 
Oberon in Fairy Land,” Stevens. Toast 5. The Treasurer (Mr. Grigg) 
—Boat Glee, “ See our oars with feather’d spray,” Stevenson. Toast 6. 
The Organist (Mr. Burrowes)—Part Song, “ The Hunters’ farewell,” 
Mendelssohn. ‘Toast 7. The Master of the Choir (Mr. J. T. Martin)— 
March of the Pyrenean Mountain Singers, Mainzer. Toast 8. The Hon. 
Secretary and Choir (Mr. W. Lawrence)—Glee, ‘“‘ Glorious Apollo,” 
Webbe. Toast 9. The Ludies—Glee, “Here’s a health to all good 
lasses.” Toast 10. The Visitors (with Mr. Fisher, a former president)— 
Glee, “Sleep, gentle lady,” Bishop. Toast 11. The Chairman—Glee, 
“Sleep, gentle lady,” repeate !. 

The order of the day’s entertainment gave a short interval 
between the finish of the foregoing and the tea for out-door 
amusements, consisting of dancing on the green sward (Sanders’s 
quadrille band having been provided for the purpose), archery, 
cricket, &c., but which was most abruptly broken in upon at 
half-past four o’clock by one of the most fearful storms of 
thunder, lightning, wind, hail, and rain, perhaps ever witnessed 
in this country. The storm, approaching from a northerly 
direction, made a complete circuit, this spot being as it were the 
Vortex of its fury. The hailstones that fell—the smaller ones of 
which were the size of walnuts—were many of them of incre- 
dible size, a specimen picked up and made the subject of 
measurement was found 2? inches long, 1f inches wide, and 
linch deep. The hurricane, which blew in the short space of a 

pane 3 of an hour from each of the four quarters, completely 
emolished a great temporary room in the tavern grounds, used 








| for the accommodation of very large parties, anny burying 


in the ruins several of the party who had resorted to it for 
shelter when the rain came on. 

The tents of the archery and cricket-grounds were carried 
away, and the great flag-staff with its pendant blown down, and 
much other damage done. The evening, however, afterwards 
becoming serene, and with much cooler atmosphere, the sports 
of the party were resumed, and, subsequently, Siaeien again to 
the long rooms, the dancing. was continued until midnight. 

The Choir of St. James’s Church is a society of ladies and 
gentlemen, amateurs, and boys, who, in addition to the practice 
of the music for the church service—plain psalmody only—meet 
weekly for the practice of the higher order of choral compo- 
sitions, and under the direction of their able choir-master, 
Mr. Martin, have attained to a very advanced state of musical 
efficiency. A second, or elementary class, on “the Hullah 
system,” maintained in connection therewith, forms a reserve, 
whence the choir is recruited as vacancies occur. 


MapvaMe Gasster—(From the Manchester Examiner, July 
25th).—A letter from the Havana informs us that Madame 
Gassier, at all times so great a favourite in Manchester, has 
accepted a second engagement in the Cuban city of luxury, for 
the approaching winter season, upon terms equivalent to £500 
per week of our money, in addition to a free benetit, conditions 
which we are inclined to consider unprecedented in the expe- 
rience of any other prima donna, either in this or any other 
country. Madame Gassier has fairly won this position by a 
previous engagement during the last winter, as well as by a 
succession of concerts through the United States, in which she 
has been accompanied by the young Arthur Napoleon, whose 
reception has also been very flattering. 

Mr. Cipriani Porrer has resigned his post as principal piano- 
forte instructor at the Royal Academy of Music. 

M. Aveuste PansEron, the well known French composer, 
died on Friday week in Paris after a few days’ illness, and was 
buried on Sunday last at the church of Saint Eugéne. He is 
much regretted, having many admirers and many friends. 


Bristot.—Mozart's TwrtrtH Mass.—July 25th, a performance 
in miniature (if we may so term it) of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, took 
place for the benefit of the Society of St. Vincent of Paul, at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Chapel, in this city. It is always a rich treat to hear this 
great work--the greatest of all the masses written by the greatest 
of all composers save Handel. It is a work only inferior, at all events, 
if not quite equal, to the Requiem itself, and the broad music, with its 
massive harmony and its glorious counterpoint, is sure to be effective, 
let the orchestra be never so slender, or even if the voices are accom- 
panied, as was the case yesterday, by the organ alone. Mr. Sircom, 
the able and enthusiastic organist, so well known for many years at 
St. Mary Redcliff, did ample justice to his part, playing it throughout 
with an energy which nothing but such music as Mozart’s could inspire. 
To him and to the conductor, Mr. Saunders, under whose direction the 
ensembles were sung with intelligence, fluency, and precision, we con- 
sider that a great deal of praise is due. The congregation again enjoyed 
an opportunity of listening to thé admirable singmg of Madame de 
Guerrabella, who, being at present on a visit to Clifton, generously 
volunteered her services in support of the charity. Mad. de Guerrabella 
is a very young but rapidly rising prima donna, well known in Italy and 
in France. She has already been the first favourite in Milan, and enjoyed 
a most flattering reception, last season, at the Opera Impérial, in 
Paris. Her voice is a soprano, of surpassing sweetness, clear, flexible, 
strong, and, from its unostentatious and impressive nature, exquisitely 
fitted for strains of devotional pathos; while the singular beauty and 
finish of her execution, no ornamental notes being introduced that do 
not belong to the harmony (a sin of which public singers are too often 
guilty, and which arises from the want of a well-grounded education in 
the science), added to the astonishing facility with which she reaches 
and dwells upon the highest notes, places her unquestionably in the 
front rank of her profession, and augurs for her a most brilliant future. 
Madame de Guerrabella first sang a sacred composition of Rossini’s 
with a warmth, intensity, just expression and good taste deserving 
of the highest praise. Her subsequent singing in the celebrated 
“ Benedictus” (in which piece an eulogium is due to Mr. Sircom for his 
intelligent accompaniment) was a gem of vocalisation, and made a pro- 
found sensation among those who heard it.— Western Daily Press. 
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Music at Bovtocns.—The concerts given with so much 
success last season at the Etablissement des Bains, have been 
renewed this season. At the first, on Monday evening last, 
Madame Lemmens Sherrington was the vocalist. Her singing 
the shadow song, “ Ombre legére,” from Meyerbeer’s new opera 
Dinorah, was perfect. The instrumentalists were Mr. W. G 
Cusins, pianoforte; Herr Carl Deichmann, violin ; and M. 
Paque, violoncello, They opened the concert with a very good 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, and during the 
course of the evening each gentleman played a solo, which met 
with the approbation of the audience. M. Lemmens accom- 
panied the vocal music. The subscribers appear delighted at 
the renewal of these concerts. They have not forgotten the 
pleasure they received last year by the performances of Miss 
Arabella Goddard and M. Sainton in Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata, and hope soon to hear again those eminent artists. 

Burning or THE CoLoane THEATRE. —“ Yesterday evening, 
soon after ten o'clock,” writes the Courrier du Bas-Rhin, 
of date July 23rd, “in the midst of a storm of rain, a violent 
explosion was heard in the quarter near to the Cour d’Appel. 
It was soon ascertained that the explosion had taken place at 
the theatre, and that every pane of glass in the neighbourhood 
had been broken. In a moment flames made their appear- 
ance in the upper part of the theatre, in the apartments which 
look upon the street ‘de la Comédie,’ and which are occupied by 
M. the Intendant Deutz. The flame, fed by the gas, spread 
with frightful rapidity, and soon enveloped the whole of the 
interior of the theatre, and descended to the stage, where the 
numerous scenes, lying in every direction, served for a new 
and powerful aliment. Columns of flame rose to a prodigious 
height, and the whole city seemed as if lighted by a general con- 
flagration. Sparks of fire, and even pieces of timber, were 
carried by the wind to the remotest quarter of the town. 
It was impossible to save the theatre—the firemen 
goon found that out; the preservation of the adjoining 
houses became, therefore, the object of solicitude. Fortu- 
nately a beating rain, falling in torrents, came to the assist- 
ance of the firemen about eleven o’clock, and contributed 
powerfully to arrest the progress of the flames. At midnight, 
the roof of the theatre fell in, and this, in a great measure, 
helped to prevent the spread of the fire. At two o’clock in the 
morning all danger had disappeared. 

Of the theatre there remain only four walls naked and 
calcined. It is to be regretted that the misfortune does not 
stop with the conflagration. The wife of the intendant M. Deutz 
has been burnt to death. The body was found this morning in the 
ruins. The intendant himself was absent at the time of the 
accident, and was returning from Keenigshalle at the moment 
the flames made their appearance. His daughter, Madlle. 
Catherine Deutz, a singer and great favourite of the public, was 
rescued from the flames by her brother, both receiving severe 
contusions. 

The cause of the catastrophe has not been discovered. Many 
attribute it to the theatre being struck by lightning, which pre- 
ceded and accompanied the storm just before the flames made 
their appearance. The building, which belongs to a society of 
shareholders, was insured for thirty-five thousand thalers. The 
property belonging to the director of the theatre, M. L’Arronge, 
is covered by an Assurance Company of Magdeburgh. 

Tue Opera At Rio Janetro—(From a Correspondent).— 
Madame de la Grange is now an established favourite at the 
opera. She has made a great hit as Violetta in La Traviata, 
and has played it no less than six times in succession. Another 
of her successes has been Rosina in J/ Barbiere di Seviglia. The 
extraordinary flexibility of her voice was made manifest in 
“Una voce.” The Figaro was Signor Riena, who is a handsome 
man, very like Herr Formes in figure, and possessing an excel- 
lent voice. He was recalled with Madame de la Grange several 
times during the opera. On the 15th of June a new season 
began. Several new vocal artists have arrived from Europe. 
The orchestra, too, has received reinforcements, among whom 
are several well known artists from the London orchestras, viz. : 
M. Cavallini, clarionet ; M. Reichert (the well-known soloist of 
M. Jullien’s orchestra), flute ; Mr, R, Richardson, cornet ; and 





Messrs. Cavalli and Frederick Jarrett, horns (the latter also a 
member of M. Jullien’s band, and brother to Mr. Henry Jarrett 
the well-known musical and dramatic agent). The opera was 
Lucia. Signor Mirati was the Edgardo, Madame de la Grange 
Lucia, and Signor Riena, Henri. Signor Mirati has a magnifi- 
cent tenor voice, and is quite a finished artist. He madea great 
sensation, and was recalled with Madame de la Grange after 
each act, and at the fall of the curtain all the artists were recalled 
and received with immense cheers. A gold wreath was pre- 
sented to Madame de la Grange through the conductor Signor 
Giannini. 

On the intelligence being received of the death of the King of 
Naples, who was brother to the present Empress of the Brazils 
the theatre was closed for a week. . 

The Opera re-opened on the 29th June with Rigoletto, Signor 
Mirati, as the Duke, fixed himself completely in the good graces 
of the audience. He was vociferously encored in “La Donna 
é mobile.” Madame de la Grange was a perfect representative 
of Gilda, and Signor Arnand oale an excellent Rigoletto. The 
opera was received with every demonstration of approval. 

The novelty of introducing instrumental solos between the 
acts of the operas has been tried with success. M. Reichert on 
the flute, and Signor Cavalli on the chromatic horn, made each 
of them a great sensation. 

A Brazilian prima donna, La Donna Carlotti Milliet, made 
her début in Lucia, a perilous feat after the success of Madame 
de la Grange in the same character. On her enérée she was re- 
ceived with a shower of rose leaves, which completely covered 
the stage in front of the orchestra. The new prima donna pos- 
sesses a nice voice, but requires a great deal of practice before 
she can hope to attain a first-rate position. 

The first performance of J Puritunt, which has been a long 
time in preparation, has taken place. The cast was very strong. 
Madame de la Grange was Elvira, Signor Mirati, Arturo; 
Signor Riena, Georgio; and Signor Arnand, Riccardo. The 
encores were numerous, and the applause quite enthusiastic. 
The orchestra was excellent, although, owing to illness or other 
causes, several of the members were absent, and the chorus was 
everything that could be desired. 

Another new prima donna, Madame Medora, is announced 
shortly to make her appearance, so that a brilliant season may 
be anticipated. 

A conjuror, M. Herman, has been exhibiting on the off-nights. 
He is no Frikell, although he contrives to amuse his audience 
well enough. 


HEINRICH ROMBERG. 

Tue retired Imperial Russian Capellmeister, Heinrich Rom- 
berg, eldest son of the celebrated Dr. Andreas Romberg, the 
composer of the world-renowned musical work, Die Glocke, as 
well as of many others, died at Hamburgh on the 2nd May last. 
He was born in 1802, at Paris, and received his first lessons on 
the violin from his father. During the period between 1816 and 
1820, his father took him with him from Gotha, where he was 
then Grand Ducal Capellmeister, on several professional tours, 
performing with him in double concertos for the violin. In 
these, the fine playing of the young virtuoso, playing founded on 
his father’s sterling style, was greatly applauded. After his 
father’s early death, he went to Baris, where, for several years, 
he diligently pursued his artistic studies under the direction of 
Baillot and Reichardt. 

In the year 1827, he was summoned to St. Petersburgh, as 
first violin at the Imperial Opera, then under Hartmann’s direc- 
tion. After Hartmann’s death, the direction of the Opera was 
offered to Heinrich Romberg, but he refused the offer, under the 
impression that the numerous duties of such a position would be 
detrimental to him in the practice of his instrument. When, 
however, the same offer was subsequently repeated, he could 
not refuse. He was an admirable conductor. The great pre- 
cision and clearness of his beat gained for him the submission of 
even those persons who were at first opposedtohim. During the 
last years of his stay, when he directed the Grand Italian Opera, 
at which Rubini, Tamburini, and Mad, Viardot-Garcia were 
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engaged, he was extraordinarily popular. His talent as a con- 
ductor was frequently acknowledged and rewarded by the public 
by calls for his appearance. Nay, the amiable Mad. Viardot- 
Garcia even handed him from the stage one of the nosegays 
with which the artists had been overwhelmed, and this act of 
recognition was confirmed by the applause, which seemed as 
though it would never end, of a house crowded to the ceiling, 

But it was not to the Opera alone that Heinrich Romberg 
devoted his attention; he took a most active and useful part 
in all the musical matters of the capital. At his own annual 
concerts, which were always exceedingly well attended, he pro- 
duced great classical works, ancient and modern, and many 
a grand composition was first brought under the notice of the 
public by him. At other concerts, he undertook the duties of 
director. He was always most ready to assist artists who were 
strangers in St. Petersburgh, while in private, even in the very 
highest circles, he invariably exerted himself to advance his art. 
With his brother Cipriano, who was the only virtuoso on the 
violoncello instructed by his famous uncle, Bernhard himself, in 
his own inimitable style, and who, also, had entered the Russian 
service, Heinrich Romberg was selected, in preference to all the 
other artists in the capital, for the high honour of regularly 
accompanying Her Imperial Highness the Grand-Princess 
Olga in trio-playing. 

It was only natural that, with so much to occupy him, he 
could not attain so great a proficiency as a virtuoso as he other- 
wise would have done, but, on the other hand, he occupied him- 
self a great deal with composition, although he published but 
very little. He left behind him, in MS., several highly inte- 
resting quartets and septets for the violin, as well as a few very 
pleasing Salon-Stiicke for the same instrument, and some sacred 
compositions. 

After serving twenty-one years, he resigned in 1848, and 
settled at Hamburgh, where he spent the rest of his days in 
quietness and retirement. 

An opinion of his character may be formed from the above 
short sketch of his life. Conscientiousness, modesty, and con- 
tent were its principal features. Active and methodical to the 
highest degree, punctual and strict to violence, in the discharge 
of his duties, in the relations of social life he was invariably 
urbane, kind, and obliging. In constant and friendly intercourse 
with the first and most educated circles of the capital, he duly 
appreciated this advantage, and by his own industry accumu- 
lated a rich store of the most multifarious knowledge and accom- 
plishments. Although not married, he was very fond of chil- 
dren, and, during the last ten years of his existence, lived almost 
exclusively for his family, but he was, above all things, dis- 
tinguished for his faithful attachment to the Imperial house 
. ee country to which he had devoted the best years of 

is life, 

Postseript.—The widow of Dr. Andreas Romberg, and mother 
of Heinrich and Cipriano Romberg, resides at Hamburg. 

_Motiqut.— Herr Molique, the celebrated composer and 
violinist, belongs to a most admirable, and at the same time 
useful, class of artists—a class becoming, perhaps, numerically 
weaker every day. Standing midway between the past and 
present, he accepts innovations with caution, would jealously 
conserve what appears to him immutably good in art, whilst 
willingly, and indeed practically, admitting that certain con- 
cessions must be made to the spirit of the age, and that genius 
cannot be confined within the limits of conventional formularies. 
Herr Molique is genuine, conscientious, and thorough-going in 
everything he does, whether as composer or executant. Always 
pure, always scientific, pre-minently graceful, but capable at 
the same time of giving eloquent expression to the deeper senti- 
ments and emotions which lie within the legitimate range of 
musical art, he not only excites the admiration of learned musi- 
clans, but also appeals successfully to those who judge only by 
their sensations. It is the mission of such men as Herr Molique 
to show how great forms of art may be repeated without 
plagiarism—how received principles may be successfully applied 
to the expression of new ideas—men who may be regarded as 
the high priests of Apollo’s temple, the watchful and trustworthy 
guardians of its sacred traditions—Morning Post. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG, 
“WERT THOU MINE,” 


Sung at Miss Palmer’s, Mrs. Gardner's, and Miss Messent’s Concerts, 
COMPOSED BY 


FRANK MORI, 
Price 2s. 6d. 
POETRY BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


‘*Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
I would live in summer shine, 
I would carol like the lark 
When he soars above the dark. 
I would heed nor grief nor care, 
But be good as thou art fair. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 


‘*Wert thou mine, wert thou mine, 
In that little heart of thine 
I would dwell for evermore 
Snugly nestled at the core. 
I would fill it day and night 
With all beauty, all delight. 
Oh thou lovely, thou benign, 
Wert thou mine, wert thou mine.” 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT STREET. 


In the Press, 
HOWARD GLOVER’S 
NEW CANTATA, 


COMALA, 


From the Poems of Ossian, 
As performed at the New Philharmonic Concerts, will shortly be published by 
DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, REGENT-STREET, 








ENMAN, Introducer of the SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &c., 20s. per dozen, Bottles included. 
A Pint Sample of each for 24 stamps. 
Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
(Extract from The Lancet, July 10th, 1858.) 
“Tue Wines or South Arrica—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, 
selected in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analy- 


zation. Our examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and 
flavour, their acidity and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in 
alcohol, and particularly to their purity. We have to state that these wines, 
though brandied to a much less extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, 
nearly as strong; that they are pure, wholesome, and perfectly free from adul- 
teration ; indeed, considering the low price at which they are sold, their quality 
is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Caso. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques 
“‘ Bank of London.” Price-lists, with Dr. Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on appli- 


cation. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, corner of Railway-place, London, 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
WELLER AND HUGHES’ SOUTH AFRICAN WINES, 
Classified as 
PORT, SHERRY, MADEIRA . 20s. & 24s. per dozen. 
AMONTILLADO coccccee 243. & 28s. os 
TENT and CLARET...... nten-eeeduass - 28s. a 
COLONIAL BRANDY, Pale or Brown .. 15s. & 18s. 6d. pk ogee 

Delivered free within five miles of the Bank, and to any London railway 
terminus. or avy station in ——- for 1s., per doz., extra. Terms vash. — 

“I find your wine pure and unadulterated, and have no doubt of its being far 
more wholesome than the artificial mixtures too often sold for genuine sherry.” — 
Henry Letheby, M.B., London Ho pital. ; 

“The flavour and quality of Messrs. Weller and Hughes’ wines leave nothing to 
be desired, indeed they appear much finer than the ordinary foreign wines.”— 
Vide Morning Post, August 19th, 1851. 

WELLER & HUGHES, 


27, Crutched Friars, 
Mark-lane, London, E.C 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
AND PRONOUNCED By HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS, to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlors, Grocers, &c, &c. 
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THE MUSIC FROM MEYERBEER’S NEW ROMANTIC OPERA 


DINORAH; 


OR, 


LE PARDON DE PLOERMEL. 


AS PERFORMED AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPHBRA, COVENT GARDEN, 
TUESDAY, JULY 26th. 
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“'The success of ‘ Dinorah’ was equal to that of any work from the same pen hitherto presented on the English 
stage."—The Times. 

“ The Opera was triumphantly successful."—Morning Post. 

“Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm of the audience. 
presented a spectacle rarely witnessed.”—Daily News. 


The house was overflowing with excitement, and 








THE VOCAL MUSIC NOW READY. 
8. d. 
. “Si carina caprettina,” Berceuse, sung by Mad. 7. “Tl sol si levo,” 


Miolan Carvalho vee , 2 6 Tagliafico pee ee — 
2. “Ombra leggiera” Aria, sung rm Mad. rides 3.0 . “Sei vendicata assai,” sung by Sig. Graziani ... 


3. “IL? Incantator della Montagna,” Romanza, sung . “O possente, possente magia,” Aria, sung by Sig. 


by Mad. Carvalho... > 2 Graziani sa ad 
. “Trist Orrendo” Aria, sung by Mad. Car sais” 1 10. Il Tintimar ch’ odo iia Terzettino 


. “ Fanciulle che il core,” sung by Mad. Didiée ... 2 11. Sante Maria, Cheur 
. LeSpicheandiam a taglia,sung bySig. NeriBaraldi 2 0 | 12. Gran Dio, Quartetto 
*.* The Complete Opera is in the Press. 


Hunting Song, sung by Signor 








PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
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THE FAVOURITE AIRS FROM ‘DINORAH,’ arranged for Pianoforte by Nordmann. 
The same airs as duets, three books, 6s, each. 


. @, 


Overture to Dinorah ... ot A vee ae ; 

. : OsporNE.—Sante Maria, Cheeur 
AscHER.—Dinorah. Illustration ... = aN ? 

. Srrauss.— Valse, Dinorah Oy er ee ee 
Tatexy.—Dinorah. Polka Mazurka rar si L Di h Quadrille. Illustrated by Bran 

eee? a e u - 

Oury, Mapame.—Air de l'Ombre, de Dinorah rg eee Seer ey oe y 
Ricuarps, Brintey.—Shadow Air ... ve sit snot ace Val Visine! . - r B 4 “dj 1 
Kuue.—Fantaisie, Dinorah ... ove ove « 3 0 alah chi teadiaiiiatil si iad dak 


Various arrangements of ‘Dinorah’ are in the Press for the Harmonium (by Engel) and other instruments. 
Also for military, string, and brass bands, 


In three books, 5s. each. 








BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 24 and 28, Holles-street. 
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